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¥uropean Politics. 

War with China. 
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The Peelites. 
|The Army and Aristocracy. 
The New Constituencies— 


Antony Giinther. 
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Domestic Romance. 
_Chelsea and Kensington. | The Popes and the Jesuits. 





Rome: Turin: Hanover, 


Record of the Week. 
Entertainments. 
Parliament. 








(Crystal Palace.—Arrange- | 


ments na week ending Saturday, March 31st. 
Mowpay. nat 9 
Tusspay Po RIDAY. Open at 10. 
Shilling; Children under 12, Sixpence. 
Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte 
formances daily. 
Hyacinths, and other flowers round the fountain 
basins, and throughout the Palace. 
Sarurpar, 


Admission One | 


Beautifu display of Camel ea | 


| 


Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Ad- 


Mission by Season Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, or on | 


t of Half-a-Crown: Children, One Shilling ; ; 
ed Seats, Half-a-Crown extra. 
Sonpay. Open at 130 to Shareholders, gratuitously, 
by tickets. 





rystal Palace—Passion 
Week and EASTER Week.—Mdlle. PICCO- 
LOMINI will sing in a Daily Concert. Admission, as 
Usual, One Shilling; except on Saturdays, Half-a- 
<fown. Transferable Reserved Seats, Hall!-a-crown 
each for either day, or for the series of Twelve Con- 
ceris, One Guinea, wer be secured at the Crystal 
Palace, or at 2, Exeter Hall, or by order through the 

“a agents. 
mme will be varied each day, and will 


compe Sh the most popular pieces in Mdlle. Picco- 
i’s extensive répertoire. 





The District Basi ings » Bonk 


(Limited). 67, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.—The experience which has attended the opera- 
tions of savings banks and loan societies is such as to 
make it evident that an extension of their principles, 

ma liberal yet sound basis, will prove highly 
Sayaite eous both to the proprietary and the public. 
The District Savings Bank receives deposits (paid 
in at one time) from One Penny to Ten Pounds, the 
aggregate amount to be unlimited, and subject to 
the usual arrangements, on withdrawal, of ordinary 
savings banks JOHN SHERIDAN, Actuary. 


Att-Union of London. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA.—Prize 
holders select from the Public Exhibitons. Every 
Subscriber has a chance of a valuable Prize, and in 
addition receives a Volume of Thirty Engravings b 
W. J. Linton, from celebrated pictures by British 
artists; together with an impression of a plate by 
F. Holl, after J. J. Jenkins, entitled, “Come Along,” 
now ready for delivery. Subscription Lists close 31st 
instant. GEORGE GODWIN, \ 

LEWIS POCOCK, 
444, West Strand, March, 1860. 


[The Conservative Land 


SOCIET Y.—Deposit Department. — Sums, 
large or small, may be deposited daily. Interest 
ed is now 4 per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly. Withdrawals at short notices. Investors 
under the deposit department do not become mem- 
bers of the Society. Remittances may be made in 
cheques, half-note8, post-office orders, etc. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





j Hon. Secs. 





INSTITUTED IN THE ~~? OF QUEEN 
ANNE, A.D. 4. 
| nion Asenrence Society, 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Orricss : 
8), b eee, gat 70, aL ctreet, London; and in 
isto! verpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Berne. . : 
Fire Insurances falling due at dasy- -day should be 
Paid on the 26th inst., or within Fifteen aye after. 
fe Insurers are not subjected to any extra pre- 


lum on joining Volunteer Rifle Corps. 


Spplicatio 


— and ferms of proposal sent free on 
m to the Secretary. 


WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 
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| aw, Property 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Caprrat—£250,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ralph T. Brockman. —h Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox Esq. a pte 
Gomme Frederick Fox, 
E. E. P. nt Esq., Saltbury 
J. Mead, Esq., 2 . King’s Bench i Walk, Temple. 
a ia I mies , M.P., 33, Devonshire- place, Port- 
an 
Eighty — Pont. of the tee divided among the 
A 


ssured. 

At the First Divison of Profits in May, 1855, a bonus 
was declared, varying from Two to Eleven per Cent. 
on the amount assured, and amounting in aoe in- 
stances to upwards of Fifty per Cent on the Premium 


paid. 

Atthe Second Division of Profits in 1658, an EQUAL 
PRO RATA BONUS was declared. 

The next Division of ar 4 ye 

*,* Every “aw: of Li ssurance business 
transacted. WARD s BARNES, Secretary. 


\ramer, Beale, and Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FAVARGER’S Fantaisie from Guillaume Tell. . 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conserit.. .. .. 
FAVARGER’S Promenadesurl’Eau .. .. . 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) .. .. «. 
New Editions of 
OBERON and IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER. 


CRAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRAC.- 

TICE and EXERCISES for the PIANOFORTE, 
In Parts, 5s. and 6s. eaoh. 

These Exercises form the Standard Studies in all 

Musical Academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, Stern- 

dale Bennett, C. Halle, Rubenstein, Mmes. Goddard, 

Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have employed them in 

their general course of prestics. 


NEW SONGS. 

The Saliom ® _ Popular Novels. 
MURIEL .. .. oy * John Halifax.” 
DEAR .. co 20 vo Adam Bede.” 
HETTY me Do. 

LITTLE SOPHY. ;; “ What will he do with it?’ 
Written and Composed by G. LINLEY. 
2s. each. 


W. MAYNARD’S ART OF SINGING, 


AFTER 7 METHOD OF THE BEST ITALIAN 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 
From W. Chappell’s “Po ular Music of the Olden 
Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
3. A. Macrarren. In Parts, containing Twelve 
Songs, 4s. each; or in Single Songs, 1s. each. 
CRAMER. BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 
STREET, anp 67, CONDUIT STREET. 








co to to ge me 
eoao™ 














p« ranofortes.—Cramer, 
BEALE, AND CO. Every wy for 
Sale or Hire. Cramer, Beale, and Co. the Pro- 
prietors of the NEW MODEL OBLIQUE. GRAND 
PIANOFORTE 
HARMONIUMS. 

CRAMER, BEALB, AND CO., are the chief agents 
for Alexandre and Sou’s NEW MODEL HARMO- 
NIUM. Every variet 

ema EALE, “AND CO., 201, REGENT 

REET, anp 67, CONDUIT STREET. 


Ppennett’s Watches, 65 and 


64, Cheapside. in gold and silver, in great 





variety, of every construction and price, from 3 to 60 
guineas. Every watch skilfuil and its 
correct performance guaran and safe per 


5 Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu- 
factory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 








BRITISH E RE MUT IPE 
and Life 8 MPI B-- see as ASSURANCE 


Jlection of Directors, 1860. 


At the BALLOT for the EL’ 


jag sey pie 


of the Com 
STREET, in pursuance of a demand 
nual Meeting, on behalf of Mr. JOHN 
following Votes were given, as certified 


tineers, on beha f 


of the several 
Por Mr. CHARLES — 


ECTION of 
on MONDAY. MARCH ee 
Tis I mae atthe A 
n- 
the 
by the Seru- 


; 


Total, 
Personal Votes. 
Proxy ditto é - 63 
— 1,226 
For Mr. JOHN ROBERT BURTON, — 
Personal Votes ° . 44 
Proxy ditto . : 67> : 
— 1,282 
For Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM BURGE,— 
Personal Votes . . 529 
Proxy ditto ° - 66 : 
—— 1,194 
For Mr. PETER BUNNELL,— 
Personal Votes : - Sat 
Proxy ditto ee 
— 1,198 
For Mr. JO!IN RUNTZ,— ‘ 
Personal Vot®s . . 72 
Proxy ditto s 4.8 _# 


The Chairman of the Com 
clared that Messrs. BENNE 
and BUNNELL were —_ elected 


By 


err, Bt BURTON. Gore 
as Directors. 


ord 


“JAMES 1 ee Secretary. 


32, New Bridge.street, London, E.C 
March 20, 1 1560. 





porto: 
PORT of 

This 
BRE 
Holborn, E.C 


uu. 


res wine will be m 
» Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, 


— An old bottled 


high anes, 48s. per dozen cash. 
h approved. HENRY 





Kau - de - Vie. 





This Pure 


Pale Brandy, though only 16s. per gallon, is de~ 


monstrated, upon analysis, to be peculiar) 


acidity, 
verita ile Cognac. 


the Fe | 


and very superior to recent importations of 


In French bottles, 34s. a honed 


or securely packed in a case for the country, 35s 


HENRY BRETT & CO,, Old Furnival’s 


Holborn. Tobe obtained only at their Distillery. 


| A A lsopp’ 





s Pale Ale.—Re- 


commended by Baron Liebig, and all the Faculty, 


in the finest condition, direct aed 


= New —_ 


at Burton-on-Trent, may now be had 
ton, Parker, and Co., who have EEDUGED iD ere I 
of this highly-esteemed beverage to 


4s. 6d. per dozen, IMPERIAL PINTS, 
2s. 9d. per dozen, IMPERIAL HALF PINTS. 


Messrs. HARRINGTON, PARKER, & + also 
supply Allsopp’s Ales in casks of eighteen el and 
upwards. 5} PALL MALL 8.W, 








The Cheapest Wines in Eng- 
LAND, at Reduced Duty. 
FRENCH PORT, 22s. and 24s. per dozen. 


CLARET, 24s. 


, 30s., 36s. per dozen, 
SHERRY, 21s., 
PORT, 24e.. 28s... 


24s., 288., 32s. per dozen. 
per dozen 


CH AMPAGNE (very superior), 960 


FINEST SCHIEDAM 


OLLANDi SOs, per case. 


FINE COGNAC BRANDY, 22s. per 


NON PAREIL 


BRANDY, ids. per 


H, R. yg ee Importer of Wines and. Spirits, 


Bishopsgate Street Within, City. 


re 





oney. 
JOHNSON 
obtain cash 

| ities, ending’ wee 





—All persons: re- 


9 agg shoal 


AR. 


amount up aA ron ail’ kinds 
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M?: P TE AND TABLE CUTLERY. 


ROTHERS, Manufacturers 
a hee othe Quen, are tneony Shateld maker 





























£ CUTLERY in the 

their manu- 

Fiddle | Powbie Kings’s) Liily 

Ks ; wa) 2s. a) 2s. 4.) &s. a. 

12 Table F wee | 116 214 03 0 0312 0 

12 Table eo [116 01214 013 0 0312 0 

12 Dessert Forks.. | 1 7 20 02402M40 

12-DessertSpoons. . 7 2002402M 0 

12 Tea Spoons .. |}016 01 4 0:1 7 0116 0 
SIDE DISHES, 


ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER 
suitable for Vegetables, Curries, and Batrées. Per set 


of 4 Dishes. 
No. £. 8. a. 
® 3678 Gadroon eee Bes ° 8 0 
= 5137 Beaded and Handle 
Pa Mittintnatesscestssscosecesoccoseancee “0 15 0 
B 1786 Ditto ditto pidiee 13 0 0 








removing the Handles from the ee 
» four can be made to form a set of eight 
3B 1792 Norfolk Pattern, a elaborate De- 
sign, with rich Scroll erallround 17 19 0 
1797 ‘Threaded Putters, equally rood saa !*.P | 
ps Norfulk Pattern . e 1612 0) 
Hot Water Dishes for above . wo Vextra 15 10 0 | 
DISH COVEKS, 


ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER. 
“Each set contains one Cover 20 inches; one of 18 | 

laches; and two of 14 inches each. 

No. 

B 2750 Plain Pattern, with Scroll Handle .... 

B® 2751 Melon Pattern, French Scroll Handle, 
either Piain or Gadroon edge, very 
handsome . - 13812 

B 3812 —— Pattern, ‘with: bold ‘Beaded 
Edge and Handles 


mecee 15 
B 4085 Greek Ornament  eattern, * matches 
E 4375 Side Dishes ...... 25 
8 4854 Warwick ascuening matches s 4863 Side 
Dishes 23 0 


seme tener ee ee 


Complete set of 4 Covers. 
10 10 0 | 


0 
0 
00 
0 


Maprix Brorners guarantee on all their manufac- 
tures in Electro Silver —_ a Se deposit of real 
silver, according to price charged 

A Costly Book of Ragrevibye. with Prices attached, 
may be had on applicatidn. Estimates furnished for 
Services of Plate for Hotels, Steam Ships, and Regi- 
mental Messes. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William 
oo oo go ig C.; Manufactory, Queen’s Cut- 

ry 





_——— ‘Stoves, Fite-i -irons, | 


Pikes! CUE y PLECES.—Buyers of the above 

wf deciving, to visit WIL- 
ans. Bi 8. Bunrow" : sSHOW- ROOMS. They con. | 

tain such an t of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES NEY PIECES, FIRE. IRONS, and | 
GENERAL” IRUNMONGERY, as cannot be ap- | 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty | 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright | 
soe oe ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with 
ormola = from £2 lds. to £18; chimney | 

from £1 8s, to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 

ae The BURTON and ali other PATENT 

OVES, with radiating hearthplates. 


De Covers and Hot Water ° 


ee material, in ae variety, and | 
most recherché patterns, are 

On 8 ow. “at WILLIAM $8. BURTON’S. Tin dish 
covers, 78. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 128. 3d. to 27s. 
the set of six ; t modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 
62s. @d. the set; itannia metal, with or without | 
silver plated handles, £3 lls. to £6 8s. the set; Shef- 
field plated, £10 to £16 10s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; 
— xT, 22s, to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full 

1 lis. 


‘William S. Burton’s Gene- 


ral ——— Ironmongery Catalogue may 


To bet grat, sad cps. t contains upwards | 

doen or hie imited Stock of Electroand | 
Sheffield ty: Nickel -3 62 and Britannia Metal 
Dish tes age ae Hot-water , Stoves, 


Marble Chimneypieces, Ki'chen Ranges, 
peg Wena Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, 
Lamps aa able Cutlery, Baths 


and Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, beagle Bedding. 
Furniture, hang) toed ig ts Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Sixteen Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street W. ; 
1, la, 2, and 3, Newman we 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place, London. 1820. 


Sree 





Breakfast Tongues, 


Soe me Os per half dozen. 5 
and 8}d. Ib. Osborne’s 








OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSBORNE | 
HOUSE. 30, Ludgate-hill, near Yegat E.C. 


| ager, 


——- 





==> 


in’s md ate. | THEATRES AND ‘D_AMSEAENTS 


ROYAL ENGLISH onus, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Luisa PYNE and 





Ma. W. HARRI 
Last th nights, Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
day, the ne he) Miss Louisa Pyne, Manageress. 


In compliance with the wishes “ their Patrons, the 

ent have arranged for the Opera of 
pa to"eommence ata Geaster past Eight each 
evening. 


ee 
On Monda: ion, Se Ragtes. eet and Wednesday, the 26th, 
27th, and h, Performances to commence at 
Seven with - i > Lea's 's Operetta, 
ROMANCE; or DICK TURPIN, 


Messrs. St. Albyn and G. Honey, Misses Thirlwall 
and F. Cruise. 


At a quarter past Eight Vincent Wallace’s great 
Opera of 
LURLINE. 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Man- 

r. Edward Murray. 

Doors open at half-past Six. 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, to hold four persons, from 
10s. 6d. and upwards; Dress Circle, 5s. ; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls 


Sta; 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


MISS LOUISA PYNE res: Se oe aap | intimates to the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public (her Patrons) that 
her BENEFIT will take place on Wednesday, 
next, March 28th, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 
Last Six Nights before the Easter Holidays. 

Monday and during the week, to commence at 





| Seven precisely with THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. ‘kstone, pton, Mrs. 
C. Mathews, &c. After which, on Senden: Tuesday, 
and Wednesday only, USED UP. Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, Mr, Charles Mathews. Concluding with THE 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 

On Thursday, after THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
He _ RRIED RAKE, and THE BOARDING 
Ss 00 

On Friday, THE OVERLAND ROUTE. With, 
for this night only, THE CRITIC. Puff and Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, r. C. Mathews, and a Ballet. 

On Saturday, Benefit of Mrs. Charles Mathews, and 
last night before the holidays, tod OVERLAND 
ROUTE, and, by desire, PAUL PR 

During Passion Week (Good Finlay excepted) Miss 
= Sedgwick will are Readings from the Dramatic 

"o0et 





ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Kuve street, St. James's. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. F. B. Cuatrenton. 
Directress, Miss Wyxpnam. 


The Leader and Saturday Analyst. 









.£ 


| 


| stron 


Nearest theatre to Chelsea and Pimlico, the Park | 
being open to carriages and foot-passengers all hours | 


of the night. 

On Monday, for the benefit of Miss Lydia Thompson, 
A BORDER MARRIAGE, Miss Wyndham, Messrs. 
H. T. Craven, Charles Young. After which MAGIC 
TOYS. Miss’ Lydia Thompson, Miss Olara St. Casse. 
To be followed by the successful Burlesque of DIDO. 
Dido, Mr. Charies Young. To conclude with OUR 
WIFE, in which Miss Lydia Thompson will appear. 

On Tuesday the same Performance. 

On W ee and Friday the eminent Tragedian, 
Mr. Charles Dillon, will a in his celebrated 
— ucter of BELPHEGOR, for those two nights 


nWcdne -d Prices—Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
Box-oflice open from 11 to 5 daily. Commence at 7. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Wednesday evening, March 28th. Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mons. Sainton, Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss 
Eleanor Ward, and Choir of 200 voices at the pe rform- 
ance of the VOCAL ASSOCIATION. Conductor, 
M. Benedict. Tickets, Is., 3s., and 53. each, of Mr. 
Austin at the Hall. Commeuce at Eight; terminate 
at quarter-past Ten. 





CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, 
Kine Wittiam-streer, Sraanv. 





FAREWELL SEASON, 
in London. Every Evening, at ight; and every 
SATURDAY Morning, at Three o'clock. Tickets 
and Places may be secured at the Hall, from Kleven 
till Three, and at Mr. Austin’s West-end Box-oflice, 
St. James’s Halil, Piccadilly. Sole Proprietor and 
mene er, Mr. J. W. RAYNOR; Secretary, H. MON- 


De 


Be | Pzeneh Exhibition, 120, 


PALL MALL,—The Seventh Annual Exhibi 
tion of Pictures, the Contributions of ARTISTS OF 
THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS, is 
NOW OPEN. Admission, Une Shilling, Catalogues, 
| Sixpence, Open from Nine till Six, daily. 





[Marcu 24, 1860. 











= 


Liananr.—On Ma ots 28, price 2s., faney 





Bae ar of a Catholie 


PRIEST By the Rev. MORTON MAURICE 
Formin, Volume 208 of this is Popular Series, mt 


London : Czagtrs aioe Cee) 13, Patgmoster s 





FIFTH YEAROF PUBLICATION, 
he Man of Ross.” 


Family Thursday—One Penny. An 
1 ae i fenmncaneiaiiten in cme «excels 
on ay of Beostare 
Within ee of ten miles of Ross it : 
be eo cther teeah put er. Orden 
vertisements, and for Review, to be sent to 
Publisher, J. W. F. Counsert, Market-place, Ross, 


In the press, and shortly will be published, the, . 


Memors of Joseph Fouché 


DUKE OF poe od 
Edited by HENRY Te u8, Eas, of Buckinghame 


Fouché was eo ay a captain in the 
navy. He was born at Nantes 7 Le ana Pog od 
followed of gar, Mead 


‘88 he 
pec’ Sinsses in the — 
Ronsees was nominated by that city a re 
at the National Convention of 1792; voted 
of Louis XVI. or pe 


w 
named President of the 8’ Club. He 
cated in the conspiracy of Babeuf, his 

le bys ~ 


f Lng, but was. poten oe 
1795), w: ambassador 
to the of Holland, 
‘olice. He gave liis support to 
to the and — 
of the 


~~ 





e Directory ( 
Clealpine Republic, then & 
lastly, Minister of 


oF 
proving (1818), a ain in 1815 Minister of 

Louis XVIII gave him the Ministry of 
Exiled in 1816, he fixed his pepe at Ee 
wards at Trieste, where he died in 


(Jrockford’s oy Diree- 


TORY FOR 1860 is now ready. Price 12s, in 
boards. 





“ Indis ensable to all who re information as to 
the personnel of the Church.”—Lvening Herald, 


19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Benson's Watches. “ Per- 


fection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post, 

Gold, 4 to 100 en, — 2 to 50 guineas. 
(Send two stamps for ’s Illustrated Watch 
Pamphlet.) Watches sent to ail parts of the World 
free per Post. 33 and 34, Ludgate hill, London, E.C. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Teas and Coffees in ne 

land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
Tea Merchants, 8, i Aa Street, City. 

beay tea, 2s 10d., 3s. and , Goad 

soucl , 38. 10d., and 4s. Pure © 

ls. 2d., ha wie Ei, tate and ls. sd. Tea 
Coffee ‘to “the value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any 
railway station or market town in Englund. A price 
current free. Su at market prices. All goods 
bores «8: “es within ae miles of the — 





| (yreenhall, meclear of the 


SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 825, 
Oxiord-street, London, W. (Two doors west of the 
Cireus.) Overcoats, £2 2s, Frock ~~ £2 10s, 
Dress wont On 38 £2 10s., Morning Coats £2 2s., Waistcoats 
12s., Black Dress Trousers £1 1s. 325, Oxford-st.. W 


S pring Overcoats.—The 


Volunteer Wrapper, 30s.; the Victor, 25s.; the 
Inverness, 25s.; the Velissier, 2ls.; ready-made or 
made to order. The Forty-seven Shilling Suits made 
to order from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tw: 
Angoias, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by Be 
BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74 
Regent- street, W. Putterns, designs, and direc 

for seit-measurement sent free. N.B. A perfect fit 
guaranteed. 


[Ihe Surplice Shirt (ae- 


knowledged as the most comfortable and — 
Shirt ever Pg ry made to measure, 63. 


7s, 6d., 5s. 6d., and 108. 6d. Cards for self- 
ment. JOHN SAMPSON, Hosier, 123, Oxtord-st., W. 
HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE. 
N otice of Injunction.— 
The admirers of this poy Ray. . 


are particularly requested to obse’ 
genuine but that which bears the eae Inbel with the 














name of WitiiaM Lazensy, as well as the front label 
signed “ luzabeth Lazenby,” aud that for further 
security, on the neck of every buttle of Be Genuine 
Sauce will hencetorward appear an addi label, 


uted im gree 9 
will be affixed to Lazenby’ 's Harvey's po wl 
at the nal warehouse, in addi’ 

known labels, which are protected 

by @ perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
1858,”—6, Edward-street, Portman-square, London, 





















Marcu 24, 1860.] 
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SECOND READING OF THE REFORM BILL. 


HERE is a family story, that in the nursery at Woburn some 
sixty years ago the child who attracted most attention and 
seemed best fitted to make its future way in the world, was the 
little fellow whose diminutive dimensions caused him to be named 
“the Wonder.” Lord Joun RussELu’s present Bill is like its 
author, singularly small, but so far it resembles likewise its 
aristocratic parent in being marvellously lucky. Nay its very 
want of pretension and robust figure seems to be the talisman of 
its success. Had it been a large and liberal measure, it might 
have been the glory of those who brought it forth and cherished 
it; but it would have come in for hard knocks in the outset of 
its career, and that career would have been but brief. The 
Tory Opposition, however well disposed to greet anything for 
sake of getting rid of the question for the present, could hardly 
have abstained from giving battle on the second reading, had 
the measure been founded upon any great principle of popular 
enfranchisement like Household Suffrage, or had it involved the 
abolition of any considerable number of rotten boroughs. It 
does neither, and consequently the chiefs of the Carlton Club 
have agreed to let it go into committee without serious molesta- 
tion, content, if they should be able, there to mitigate and mutilate 
its provisions so as to make them as a whole even more Con- 
servative than they already are. In the eyes of the Radicals the 
Bill is hardly worth opposing. They do not object to anything 
it contains, though they complain of its many omissions. As 
for the Whigs, they look upon it as “a Wonder,” comparing it 
with its elder brethren of the same stock, and are only too 
anxious to patronise and promote it by all the means in their 
power. They have an awful sense of the risk they incur lest a 
worse thing come upon them, should the present very mild offer 
be not accepted. The owners of borough property well know that 
they are liable to an action of ejectment on the title any day or 
hour; and though nothing that can be done by them or by any- 
one else can positively secure to Lord Exeter the lasting 
possession of Stamford or to the Duke of Mar.Borovcu the 
political fee of Woodstock, they have a notion that they will be 
somewhat better able to resist hereafter the claims of right and 
justice, if by a sort of amicable suit the whole question shall be 
gravely discussed in the High Court of Parliament, and a com- 
promise on certain points entered into with its sanction. Nor 
do we profess to come in by way of interpleader to object to 
the proceeding. Every seat wrenched from the grasp of nomi- 
nation and given to a populous county or town, is so much 
gained for the cause of progress. It is said that the loss of 
nominative power by the proposed transfer of five-and-twenty 
seats will be about as great to one of the old hereditary parties 
in the state as to the other; but the gain to the people will be 
of the whole five-and-twenty, if there be spirit and manliness 
enough in the constituencies to remember how long they have 
been kept out of their rights, and how deeply it behoves them to 
€lect from amongst themselves men identified with their interests 
and wants, not popinjays of fashion, or fools of quality. And if 
some four or five hundred thousand householders in counties 
and towns shall be endued with the franchise by the present 
Bill, who do not now possess it, we shall rejoice heartily in such 
a reinforcement of the electoral garrison, closely beleaguered by 
the powers of privilege though the constitution still may be. 

It seems to us a strange mistake in a man of Mr. DtsRaE.t’s 
acumen and forethought, while he agrees in effect to allow the 
Bill to pass, that he should widen the chasm of jealousy and 
distrust between his party and the working classes in general, by 
denouncing the measure as one which largely and dangerously 
adds to their power. It does, in reality, nothing of the kind. 
ft is truly observed by a writer in the Daily News, that, though 
“the phrase working classes be a very convenient one in political 
nomenclature, practically and descriptively it is the most vague 
and illusive of denominations :”’ and we agree with our contem- 
porary that “a very little reflection will suffice to satisfy any 
«andid mind that homogeneity is, of all qualities and charac- 
teristics, the last that it implies. Dissimilar trades have 
dissimilar habits, sympathies, and interests. They have never 

et been found united for any good or evil purpose whatsoever. 

0 or three branches of industry may, on particular occasions, 
coalesce and combine, but no example can be shown of universal 
or unanimous concert of a practical or effective kind.” Out of 
the three millions of people that inhabit the metropolis not five 
thousand will be added to the electoral roll by the new measure, 
and we doubt if one half of these will be men living by waged 
labour. Still fewer will be added to the county constituencies, 
and so few in one half the cities and boroughs, that the specific 
influence of the addition in each case will be confessedly inap- 
preciable. There are, perhaps, a dozen or twenty manufacturing 
‘towns where the six pound franchise, were it the law of the land, 
would confer power on those who live by labour ; but even there 











it is absurd to talk of property and intellect being absolutely 


| overborne by the facility with which a homogeneous mass of 


labour may be made to act in combination. The failure of the 
Builders’ Strike a few months since was admittedly wien the 
small amount of active support afforded it by other trades, and 
still more by the utter impossibility of inducing the masons and 
carpenters, the two branches most nearly associated and 
identified in feeling as to the cause at issue, to act together. If 
this be so upon a point where the very existence, so to speak, of 
the parties concerned was at stake, what probability is there of 
identity of action amongst widely dissimilar trades and callings, 
where mere political theories of government or taxation are in 
discussion ? But were it otherwise, we cannot see what compen- 
sation Mr. Diskax i can promise himself from the manifestation 
of so much fear and jealousy of the great industrial mass of the 
community, unless it be in the sort of terror he seems to wish to 
excite among the upper and middle classes, at the tortoise-step 
advance of democratic freedom. 

We shall indeed be glad, nevertheless, if the Opposition, 
whatever their motives may be, should succeed in introducing in 
committee some of the amendments which their leaders speak of. 
The best of those, as yet indicated, is a provision preventing the 
payment of carriage hire for voters going to the poll. It is also 
well worthy of consideration, we think, whether the public por- 
tion of the necessary expenditure for hustings, polling booths, 
tally clerks, auditors, returning officers, &c., ought not to be 


| borne by the county or borough-rate. The expense of elections, 





as we have often taken occasion to point out, is one of the 
greatest evils of the present system; and no reform could tend 
more directly to the benefit of the community at large, by con- 
tributing to abate the means and appliances of indireet corrup- 
tion, than the amendments to which we have referred. As there 
is now no chance of the Bill going into Committee before Easter, 
we shall reserve any further suggestions, as to detailed modifica- 
tions of its tenor, until a future occasion. 


EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


HE proceedings of the Emperor of the French with reference to 
the annexation of Savoy are not calculated to increase the 
comfort of Europe, and the Germans may not be wrong in 
viewing the matter with considerable alarm ; but if their govern- 
ments had been worth the cost of sustaining them, the only 
part of the question which is really of European interest would 
have been effectually secured. We allude to the position of the 
districts of Genevois, Chablais, and Faucigny, which were made 
neutral—that is mongrel and debateable by the settlement of 
1815, and which, notwithstanding the untruthful pretence of 
NaPo.eon III., are far from‘ desiring to come under his yoke. 
It was an absurdity to expect the Swiss to defend a territory which 
they were not to possess; and if France should now, in spite of 
their protestations, and the obvious danger to Germany, persist 
in pushing its military frontier as far a8 the Lake of Geneva, the 
chief blame of the situation ought to fall upon the German 
sovereigns, who, by their petty jealousies and contemptible re- 
actionary principles, have nullified the power of the race unfor- 
tunately burdened with their misrule. South Germany, so far 
as its princes are concerned, is in league with Austria, and in 
seizing a position which dominates Switzerland, Napoxgon IIT. 
leaps over a barrier which protected its frontiers against the 
operations of France. We shall deeply deplore any evil that 
may befall the brave, industrious, and freedom-loving Swiss in 
consequence of their proximity to dangerous neighbours; but 
the Germans will deserve any mischief which their own miscon- 
duct entails. Not only have they failed in the plain duty which 
belongs to an enlightened people—that of supporting the cause 
of Italy against her Austrian oppressors—but they have forced 
the cabinet of the Tuileries to prepare itself to encounter the pro- 
bable hostility of the Confederation, if the course of events 
should compel France to engage in another conflict with the 
armies of Austria. 

German papers see in our Treaty with France a | oom of fear 
and humiliation. According to them, we have made concessions 
in the hope of purchasing peace. It is astonishing that any 
sane persons should make such an absurd mistake ; but unluckily 
the Germans seem incapable of viewing political facts except 
through the spectacles of previously-conceived prejudices; and 
they are so blindly drifting towards danger, that it is quite time 
to warn them that if they plunge into it, they must get out of it 
as well as they can, without English aid. The physical strength 
of Germany will never be concentrated, and available for useful 
purposes, until it obtains a sound moral basis; and no one can 
have read the diplomatic correspondence recently published, 
without being grieved and ashamed of the unfortunate fact, that, 
in all its efforts to sustain liberal principles, our Government has 
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ly failed in eliciting from Prussia one generous senti- 

ment or one noble thought. In reply to their fears for the safety 
of the Rhine, we do not hesitate to tell the Germans, that if 
will not be strong through the conmadeny-<t Eat 

ini nn cat yc iy limmallma” them in this country 


One-half of “ king-deluded Germany” has constituted itself 
abettor of Austrian despotism in Italy, and the Jesuits hope, 
if the war is renewed, to drag the other half into their toils. As 
a firm supporter of progress and right, Germany would be safe 
enough, but it will arrive at no such dignified position until it 
ceases to be the land of petty courts, selfish intriguing sovereigns, 
and reactionary ministers, such as HumBoipt’s correspondence 
has exposed to public gaze. It is lamentable that the German 
race should be so little, and couut for so little, when Austria is, 
to all appearances, moving steadily towards a renewal of hostili- 
ties, and with the avowed policy—as we recently showed out of 
Count RecuBERG’s own mouth—of endeavouring to bring about 
a European war. If Germany were wise and honest this 
intention might be certainly frustrated, but as she is, mis- 
guided and disunited, it is not improbable that, instead of ruling 
the circumstances which most concern her, she will be igno- 
miniously dragged at the tail of events. 

The conduct of the Sardinian Government is inexplicable, 
except we regard it as preparatory to a fresh war. The sudden 
cession of Savoy has all the appearance of a purchase of French 
aid, to be delivered when required ; and Count Cavour, who 
has shown himself an able statesman, would scarcely burden the 
oppressed finances of his country with the expense of a large addi- 
tion to the national army, unless he had good reason to believe 
that. the Austrians would follow up their protests against the 
annexation of Central Italy by contriving some pretext for an 

to arms. Four thousand Austrian soldiers are already in 

‘service of the Pope, under the command of the Austrian 
General MayYeRuorer, and three thousand more have been sent 
to reinforce the despot of Naples, whose conduct is so bad as to 
have drawn from Lord Jonn Russe the emphaticwarning, that if 
his subjects rise and expel both himself and his dynasty, he need 
expect from this country neither moral nor material aid. All 
these are warlike symptoms, and we cannot wonder if France 
should take such steps as she may conceive necessary, not only 
to combat Austria, but also to meet the German Confederation if 
it should oppose obsi2cies to the successful prosecution of a new 
cam , 
It is expected that Count Cavour will make arrangements to 

e what the French Government calls the “ autonomy of 
»” as even the staunchest adherents for annexation to 
Sardinia are desirous of keeping their Leopoldine code, which— 
framed under the enlightened influence of Beccar1a—is one of 
the best in Europe ; and they would also protest against allowing 
their country to sink into the position of an ordinary province. 
Difficulties of detail would speedily vanish if Italy could be freed 
from the expense and anxiety which the conduct of Austria 
entails. Even without the additional 75,000 men which are to 
be raised, the army kept by Sardinia, Tuscany, and the Emilia, 
is out of all proportion to the population and resources of the 
country ; but we could not wish to see a man less under arms 
while Austria preserves her threatening attitude, and, through 
the possession of Venice and the Quadrangle, would be able to 
overwhelm any moderate force. This state of tension cannot last 
long, and it would not surprise those who are acquainted with 
the Austrian Court to hear that Francis Josern had suddenly 
resolved to risk his crown and dynasty in another war. 

For the present, Austrian intrigues in Russia do not seem to 
have succeeded, as Prince GortscHakorr has recovered from 
the “state of health”—a purely diplomatic malady—which was 
to be the excuse for his retirement if the Czar could be induced 
to give up his services and take a Hapspure partisan in his 
stead. It is also a satisfactory symptom that the Czar, in his 
Tecent speech to the committees of twenty-four Governments, 
continued to enforce the claims of the serfs, and reiterated his 
determination to ameliorate their condition—a great national 
movement, which will require the suspension of aggressive designs. 

The attitude of England should be watchful and firm ; but 
while Parliament is bound to obtain adequate information and 
check the conduct of the Cabinet, we want neither KinGLAKE 
fireworks, nor constant puffs of Normansy smoke. 


& 


WAR WITH CHINA. 
HEN Mr. Guapstong, in his Budget Speech, debited 
the national account for the year with no greater sum 
than £500,000 for the probable expense of the impending 
Expedition to Pekin, the more serious of his hearers stared 
i , and those of more impulsive temperament laughed 








— 


aloud. What could he mean by talking of a bagatelle 

this description to defray the cost of one of the most diffe 
and questionable rage ever undertaken by venturoug 
obstinacy or ambition ? en NaPOLEON planned his memor. 
able expedition to Moscow, he had for the base of his operations 
the neighbouring States of Germany, whence he was able to 
launch an army consisting of half a million of men, 
supplied with an abundant commissariat and all the munitions 
of war. He had to traverse, indeed, several hundred miles of 
thinly-populated and ill-cultivated country, and to encounter a 
brave and disciplined enemy: but he was not dependent on the 
regions he proposed to overrun for provisions, and if hig 
antagonists were numerous and brave, he had much to gain ing 
political sense by successive victories over them. The state of 
the case as between our Government and the Chinese is in 
respect different, and in every respect the difference is dig. 
advantageous. The base of the ELGIN expedition against Ching 
is between four and five thousand miles from the first scene of 
its operations. Every item of commissariat, every pound of 
gunpowder, and every ton of coals must be borne that distance 
over sea before it can be landed on the outermost rim of the vast. 
empire Lord Patmerston threatens to humiliate, if not to 
dismember. Thence to the inland capital the distance is greater 
than that which Napo.eon had to traverse after he had crossed 
the Vistula. Glory there is none to be sought or hoped for on 
the way. A swarming peasantry may be bargained with by our 
suttlers, or bullied by our soldiers in detail, and wholes 
contributions may be exacted from towns and villages by order 
of our commanders ; but military reputation cannot be acquired 
anyhow, though the safety of the devoted troops who are to form 
the expedition may be hazarded, and the lives of the greater 
portion of them forfeited by the way. Sir De Lacy Evans was 
told by ministers the other night that he reckoned too high when 
he assumed their number to be 40,000 men; a careful silence 
was observed as to what their numerical strength was 

to be; and we are left to conjecture, therefore, whether the 
actual number of victims doomed to be sacrificed in vindication 
of Mr. Brucer’s reputation as a diplomatist be twenty, twenty- 
five, or thirty thousand. All we are told is that these gallant 
men are to scramble and scuffle their way as best they can from: 
the mouth of the Peiho to Pekin; and that when they get there, 
they are to remain long enough to humble the pride and wound 
the prestige of the Imperial Government, get the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin ratified, and then make their way back again as best 
they may. All this is easily said behind the red box in the 
House of Commons at Westminster: it sounded just as easy 
forty years ago in NaPoLEon’s Cabinet at St. Cloud, to say, Go 
to Moscow, sleep in the Kremlin, dictate a spoliation treaty, and 
return triumphant by Christmas Day: but every wise counsellor 
of the French Government in 1812 deprecated the desperate and 
wanton enterprise, and foretold its failure; and every humane 
and disinterested statesman in England at the present hour, 
publicly or privately, deprecates the foolish and cruel expedition 
projected against Pekin. 


In a speech, remarkable for condensation of varied and valua- 
ble matter, as well as for clearness and calmness of exposition, 
Sir J. ELpurnstone described in the recent debate the circum- 
stances in which the expeditionary force will be placed, from the 
moment it began to penetrate into the interior. He reminded 
Lord PaLMERsTON of the fatal precedent which his own official 
experience furnished in Cabul. We there unrighteously and 
unwisely risked and lost a British army, for sake of the 
phantom termed “the due recognition of our dignity and in- 
fluence” by a remote and semi-barbarous court. By the intre- 
pidity of our soldiers we had forced our way through all 
obstacles and privations to the goal of our insane ambition; 
but when established there we had found, as the French found 
at Moscow, that its permanent retention was impossible, and 
amid the horrors of mid-winter, our isolated troops had to 
attempt their retreat encompassed by myriads of pitiless and 
exulting foes. Yet, looking at the map of Russia or that of 
Afghanistan, the madness of neither 1812 nor 1839 seems com 
parable with that of 1860. And what is the pretext put forward. 
for this fearful trifling with the lives of tens of thousands of our 
brave troops, confessedly without the chance of winning even 
the barren recompense of martial fame? The Premier professes 
to repudiate all thoughts of territorial acquisition. Remember- 
ing, as we do, how the same phrases have been invariably used 
whenever we were beginning any of our wars in India, and 
remembering how all these wars have ended, we own we have 
but little faith in self-denying promises of this kind. Just now 
“annexation,” however, stinks so strongly in the nostrils of 
Europe, that we are not surprised at Lord Patmerston’s dis- 
claimer. The Foreign Secretary is equally anxious to repudiate 
the notion of our going buccaneering for Sycee silver. What- 
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ever the coming war may cost, we must have the honour of | 


paying for it ourselves. Unofficial calculations set down the 
probable cost at nine or ten millions sterling; and among 
official men it is confidently admitted that we shall be very 
lucky if we get off with five millions. The Secretary for War 
goes a step further, and tells us that in his opinion we have got 
on the wrong road, but that he is afraid to propose retracing 
our steps at present. He honestly confesses that he sees any- 
thing but advantage in certain stipulations of the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin, the irksome character of which to the Chinese caused, 
as we all know, the delay in its ratification: nevertheless Mr. 
Sipney Hexpent is prepared to back our diplomatic blunders by 
an expedition in which we hazard the lives of say five-and-twenty 
thousand men, and incur the financial waste of many millions of 
money. Nobody can point out any tangible benefit to be derived 
in any event from the proceeding. A good deal is said about the 
necessity of vindicating our insulted honour by the capture and de- 
molition of the Taku forts ; and if that were all, we own we should 
give ourselves little trouble about the matter. But this is a 
mere preliminary, on which small stress is laid. It cannot be 
for this that an army is to be transported four or five thousand 
miles, with all its huge and cumbrous train of baggage and camp 
following. Neither is it conceivable that, for the sake of extort- 
ing a mere apology from the Chinese Government, hazard and 
cost on a scale so enormous would be incurred. The talk about 
an apology for the collision at the mouth of the Peiho, and about 
the necessity of demolishing the Taku forts, is mere empty 
sound signifying nothing. A greater and guiltier purpose will 
be inevitably imputed to those who have planned the expedition 
in. concert with our annexing ally, the Emperor of the French. 
The shifty and colourless Lord Every is to be sent out once 
more with sealed orders, to direct operations in the Yellow Sea ; 
and if any one can cover over the violent and rapacious policy of 
which he is content to be the instrument, with plausible 
semblances and fair words, the noble lord will do it. But let 
Lord ExGin understand distinctly that no amount of family 
connection or Court interest will be able to hold him harmless, if, 
under his authority, the great resources of a great empire should 
be lavished on an unworthy or abortive scheme. Parliament 
may not insist upon knowing beforehand what his instructions 
are, but it will assuredly exact a stern account from him ere the 
year comes round of all that is done under his direction in China. 
He has himself admitted over and over again that it would be 
alike impolitic and wrong to attempt to exact from the Chinese 
Government any conditions of peace that would tend to humiliate 
it in the eyes of its subjects, and thereby to disorganise its 
power. From the day the Mantchou Empire begins to crumble 
under the shock of European violence, a ruinous conflict of 
European races for the division of its spoil will infallibly com- 
mence; and once commenced, who shall foretell its ending ? 
Russia cannot, and France will not, remain passive spectators, 
while England plays the same reckless game of territorial 
aggrandisement in the Flowery Kingdom that she has for 
upwards of a century been playing in Hindostan. Our net 
gains in the latter are certainly not so clear as to beguile 
us easily into a repetition of the policy that has saddled us with 
the care of Southern Asia, and laden us with the cost of its 
forcible acquisition. 


NEW BANKRUPTCY CODE. 
EARTILY as the mercantile classes have reprobated the 
existence of the Bankruptey law, it was never more 
severely and more justly condemned than by the ArrorNeEy- 
GENERAL. No country in Europe, he said, had so bad a law. It 
had been denounced over and over again. It had been radically 
changed ; it had been continually altered and amended; but it 
was still more complained of than ever, and the last days of the 
law were worse than the first. To collect debts the cost is about 
five per cent. ; using the instrumentality of the Court of Bank- 
Tuptcy the cost is thirty-three per cent. Bankruptcy business is, 
im consequence, done out of court ; and this expensive apparatus 
18 nearly as useless as it is costly. In 1858 the number of 
adjudications in Bankruptcy was, according to the ArrorNEY- 
GeveRat, six hundred and sixty, while the number of composi- 
tions and arrangements, tantamount to withdrawing bankruptcy 
tases from Bankruptcy courts, was computed to be eight 
thousand. The stringent provisions of the Bankruptcy law, 
founded on inhumanity rather than justice, and the cost of the 
process, induce the creditor to forego its supposed advantages, 
and save as much of his property as he can without having re- 
course to it. Can anything be more useless than an expensive 
court, which keeps away suitors? It is a mockery of justice. 
How to remedy the accumulated evil has been the diligent study 





of the AtrorneY-GEneRaL, and he declares that his greatest diffi- 
culty arises from previous legislation. It stands in the way of 
improvement. Such are the ascertained results of the legislati 
labour which at the beginning of every session we clin 
quire shall be renewed and extended. 

The Attorney-General proposes a great alteration in the law 
of Bankruptey, and in the Court to administer it; will he be 
more successful than his distinguished predecessors? When 
Lord Broveuam, in 1832, made asweeping alteration, reducing 
thirty commissioners to five, appointing official assignees, &c., the 
brightest hopes were entertained of his success. Soon, however, 
numerous evils sprang out of his measures; new laws, which 
excited new hopes, were passed to rectify them, and the result is 
an accumulation of bad laws. The charmer who gilds ovr lives 
seems to have no natural place in legislation, and only leads us 
to believe in its promises to deceive and betray. The hope now 
expressed, therefore, by all the mercantile authorities who have 
spoken on the subject, that the ATTORNEY-GENERAL has hit the 
right nail on the head, is probably unfounded. Some tenor 
twenty years hence some other Attorney-General will do for him 
what he is doing for Lord Brovenam, and sweep away with 
contempt the legislation with which he is now encumbering the 
ground. 

Following the course which has at length bogged us, the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL proposes to extinguish the five Commis- 
sioners, and appoint one Bankruptey Court, to be presided over 
by one Judge. The five Commissioners are oceupied by judicial 
business only fifteen hours a week—three hours a day each for 
five days. They give contradictory decisions, award or with- 
hold certifieates capriciously, are amenable to no superior 
authority, and rather impede than promote the administrationof 
justice. Subject to the one condition, that they may be called on 
to assist in carrying out the Act, they are to have their full 
salaries for life. Even this condition they may eseape from by 
accepting two-thirds of their present income, The administra- 
tive portion of the bankruptey business, as contradistinguished 
from the judicial, will be confided to the Registrars of the 
Courts, to the official and creditors’ assignees. ‘The former are 
to take charge of the bankrupt’s estate in the first instanee, and 
are afterwards to hand it over to the creditors’ assignee. T 
are, however, to audit the accounts of the latter, and it is bop 
that both may be kept vigilant and honest by watching ¢aeh 
other. The messengers, too, who receive from £1200 to 21700 
a year each, and employ deputies at 3s. 6d. per day to perform 
their duties, are to be swept away. The Court is to be simpli- 
fied, and the one Judge who is to preside over it, and have the 
entire administration of the Bankrupt laws, is to be placed oma 
par with the Judges of the Courts of Equity and Common Law. 
He is to have £5000 a year. To him will be made all appeals from 
district courts. He will sit and decide all cases of contention in 
public. He will transact administrative business at Chambers, 
and will be the supreme Judge for Bankruptcy as the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR is for Equity. His :tribunal will be limited 
to the one species of law, and in that he may come to be very 
expert. » 

The seat of this general Bankruptcy Court is to be at Basing- 
hall Street ; but there is also to be a London district Court of 
Bankruptcy, presided over by another and lesser judge, and 
holding its sittings in Portugal Street. Middlesex, Herts, Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and Essex are embraced by the 
London district. There are to be seven other districts, each 
having a court with one Judge. Birmingham, Bristol, Exeter, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manehester, and Neweastle-on-Tyne. The 
Commissioners who are now in these districts are to be continued; 
but a power is given to Her Majesty in council to alter the 
districts, and it is hoped that ultimately the county courts, whieh 
are immediately to have jurisdiction in bankruptey, may absorb 
the whole of the district business. We have had in modern 
times a great number of new courts established, and it would be 
highly satisfactory to reduce them without departing from the 
great principle of carrying justice to every man’s door. 

Besides providing for the formation of respectable courts to 
administerthe law bothin the metropolis and inthe county districts, 
the ATroRNEY-GENERAL alters very considerably the law to be 
administered. He abolishes the distinction between trader and 
non-trader, and subjects all insolvents alike to the provisions of 
the Bankruptey Code. This carries with it a necessity for 
defining and altering the stringent regulations for determining 
what is an act of bankruptcy. It would never do, as Sir Frrzrzox 
KELLY pointed out, to have simple debtors declared insolvent for 
acts which make traders bankrupts. Accordingly the acts which 
constitute bankruptcy are defined, and debtors have in many 
cases optional courses left open to them. To form a correct 
opinion of all the alterations the new measure makes in the Bank- 
ruptey code would require a considerable study. ‘The Bill, ex+ 
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clusive of schedules, consists of five hundred and thirty-three 
distinct clauses, and exclusive of the index fills one hundred 
and fifty pages. We doubt whether the ArrorNEY-GENERAL him- 
self is quite to say what will be even the probable 
operation of this immense mass of legislation. We must content 
ourselves with saying that the Bill is plainly and carefully drawn, 
but is much too voluminous, complicated, and detailed to be 
readily analyzed and easily comprehended. 
~ We are to see, though the Act does not extend to 
Scotland Ireland, that the courts and authorities there are 
uired to act as auxiliaries in giving effect to the decisions and 
processes of the English Court of Bankruptcy. A provision, 
too, is expressly introduced to prevent English bankrupts who 
have, within three months, ordinarily resided and traded in 
England, from having recourse to the bankrupt laws of Scotland, 
and to empower the English Bankruptcy Court to summon such 
bankrupts to show cause why the petition against them should 
not be prosecuted in the English courts. We see, too, with 
satisfaction, while many facilities are given for carrying cases 
into the Bankruptcy Courts, that no obstacles are thrown in the 
way of those arrangements between debtors and creditors which 
have latterly become socommon. On the contrary, care is taken 
to prescribe measures by which they are legalised. As the new 
court will be empowered and required to prosecute for all 
misdemeanours it discovers in the conduct of bankrupts, and 
such misdemeanours are to be punished with not more than two 
years’ imprisonment, the criminal jurisdiction of the court, which 
consisted in withholding certificates or giving certificates of 
different descriptions, is done away. It is made imperative 
on the court to —— within a limited time, a day for the 
final examination of the bankrupt, when, if his accounts be 
filed, and the court do not, for good reasons, otherwise determine, 
his complete discharge, with his exoneration from all his previous 
pecuniary obligations, follows. This is an improvement on the 
old practice. Care, too, is taken to provide that the courts 


shall sit every day in the year, except Sundays and the usual | 

holidays. In order that this may be done without inconvenience, 

the Lorp CwaNceL1or is authorized at vacation time to appoint 

temporary judges to administer the Bankruptcy law. The 
g 


desire to unite humanity with diligence, to inflict the 
possible suffering, and cause the least possible delay in 


essed 
satisfying the creditors and relieving the debtors, is extremely | 


creditable to the Arrorney-GENERAL, and we should gladly 
believe that it may be successful. 


their due, and the Bill is founded on that supreme confidence in 
the legal classes of which they have long complained. The 
Bankruptey Court is to do for them very minutely what they 
require legal anthority to do for themselves. At the same time, 
the Bill does not distinguish with accuracy between the laws 
required for their guidance and the mode of administering them. 
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PRINCIPLE OR PRESUMPTION ? 
LEADING journalist has stated very seriously and 
“Tt will be well! for this country, and well for the 

of political knowledge, when statesmen have been i 
receive as an axiom, that measures ought to be consi 
with reference to metaphysical and abstract considerations, but te 
well-ascertained and practical results.” “That which we x 
to know, and without which we know nothing, is, what % 
the proposed change will produce, beyond the establishment 
an equality between county and borough voters.” ‘This ig — 
apparently plausible; but, used as an argument against a, 
extension of the suffrage, by making that in counties co a 
to that in towns, is plausible only, and stands refuted the 
the meaning of the proposition is clearly understood. ~ ag, 

Practical results are put in opposition to abstract considera. 
tions; and the effects which a legislative measure is expected to 
produce are described as safer guides for framing it than 
ciple. But these words, “ practical results,” cannot apply to any 
measure in progress; they can only mean the effects o simile 
or analogous measures, previously enacted. The practical results — 
of the new Reform Bill will only come into existence after the 
**measure”’ has become law: and, however well 
cannot possibly be known beforehand. What are called p 
results by this writer are the consequences of some other , 
or they are merely his inferences. They are presumptions, 
suggestions of imagination; and, contrasted with the “ metaphy- 
sical considerations” set at nought, are the deductions of one ~ 
mind, while these are the embodiment and expression of ge i. 
experience. To suppose that we can infer the “ practical results” 
of any proposed measure, from the results of similar measures ip 
past times, or in other countries, is unwarranted. If it could ~ 
be done, the blunders continually committed by every succession — 
of legislators would be at once most unreasonableand unjustifi d 
‘They are only excused, because, as circumstances change, 


3 
+ 

uy 
os 


| meaning of the terms used in old laws and former mea 


change, and we do not perceive it. Enactments, in conseque 
exactly worded like pre-enactments, or supposed to be 
like them, are never followed by the same, nor even by si 
effects. Thus, the “ practical results of measures” contin 
disappoint legislators, and are extremely different from 
presumptions. 

Acting with a view to “practical results,” or what the legig- 


| lator presumed would be the consequences of his meas ; 
| through the greater part of the eighteenth century, he dieregall 

We miss, however, in this great measure that deference to | 
the mercantile classes which on this subject they claim and is | 


the ‘‘ abstract metaphysical considerations” of the right to life, = :. 
the moral principle which teaches us to respect it—p Ls 
that to hang men was sure to prevent forgery, burglary, sheep- ~ 
stealing, petty larceny, cutting down young trees, destroying 
bleaching webs, etc., ete.; and he decreed death for these and@ — 
great number of other similar offences. The Statute book be % 


| came crowded with bloody laws, and annual butcheries at ever 


assize town disgraced England in the eyes of the civilized w 


It establishes at once a new code and a new court. It is much | In the same manner, thinking only of the “ practical results” of — 
more a detailed means of administering the surrendered property | encouraging agriculture and promoting commerce, the legislator — 
of debtors for the behoof of creditors, than a measure to check | in the last and in this century placed innumerable restrictions O@ 
undue confidence, extravagance, and resulting insolvency. If | trade. The consequence, however, was the destruction of publi¢ ~ 
any improvement be expected in trade morality from an altered | welfare to a degree wholly inconceivable, till after the abolition ~ 
method of distributing debtors’ property, there will be disap- | of such legislation had enabled this old nation to start forward 
intment. Even as a mere measure of administering property | at a pace quite equal to the newest-peopled countries of the 
it is defective, by the large extent of each bankruptcy district, | world. At present, we may describe Free trade as one of the 
which will cause waste of time and money. It leaves the English | ‘metaphysical abstract considerations” to which legislators do 7) 
system in this respect much less convenient than the Scotch. | homage with their tongues, and public writers with their pens, 7 
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set Hii Risdbns oie decline ; & + eok ewe oe x ig eee 


By continuing Sheriffs’ Courts, formerly common to both coun- 
tries, the northern part of the empire has a civil as well as a 
criminal tribunal in every county. Under its direction, bankrupt 
property is appropriated, sequestrated, and distributed amongst 
creditors at a cost of 12 or 13 per cent. That we lack such a civil 
tribunal, and were obliged not long ago to establish county 
courts, while we retained very numerous local criminal tribunals 
in our Justices, was one of the consequences of our having left an 
old feudal jurisdiction in the hands of the landed gentry. They 
clung to it to punish poachers, but they declined to be the unpaid 
instruments for settling contentions between debtors and cre- 
ditors. This is one of the disadvantages of our peculiar squire- 
dom, to which, according to Mr. Disraeti’s lately acquired 
wisdom, the nation is indebted for its liberties. Till he stated 
this on Monday we had no doubt, whatever may be the vices of 
town folk and traders, that to their zeal in the cause of freedom 
and their enlightenment, all modern political improvement is due. 
We think so still ; and therefore we think also that the ATTORN EY- 
GENERAL would have done the work expected of him better had 


he simplified the Bankruptcy code, and placed the power of | 


administering it in the hands of men chosen by the mercantile 
body, instead of creating a grand new court to administer the 


property of insolvents. 





and at the same time hope for “ practical results” by continually — 
disregarding them. The CHancELLor of the ExcuEQueR may” 
be quoted as an example. He expected “ practical results” oF 
public advantage from his proposed warehousing and other new 
imposts ; but though he delighted the House of Commons by 
his eloquence, he has lost the confidence and approbation of the” 
mercantile classes. The solemn statement of our contemporary” 
opens up the large question, whether practical men or philoe — 
sophers, whether mole-eyed workers at ledgers and calicoes, — 
or observing inquirers into the effects of institutions past and 
present—whether the bureaucracy or the democracy, a class OF 
the whole public—the presumptions of a few, or the principles 
deduced from universal experience—are most to be relied on it 
making laws. We think that general principles, called by our 
contemporary abstract metaphysical considerations, more reliable 
than his or any other individual’s presumptions. 

The especial metaphysical and abstract consideration derided 
by the Times is, “the equality of voters in towns and counties,” 
which in its turn depends on the abstract principle that every 
man subject to the law has a right to a voice in making it 
For one man to assume that he is authorized to make law for 
another, is to claim inspiration, or assert masterdom, utterly at 
variance with the theory of the Constitution, and with prin- 
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ciples defended in every age. Parliamentary Reform proceeds 
on the acknowledgment that principle has been violated. The 
qultitude were discontented in 1830, and the privileged few, 
convinced of the justice of their claims, then by a compromise 
conceded much to them. The concession has been followed by 
almost wonderful improvements in the spirit of our legislation, 
more contentment in the people, improved conduct, and in- 
creased welfare. It is now again admitted by the leading politicians 
of both parties that the concession did not go far enough, and that 
the claims of the multitude for an additional share of the repre- 
sentation are well founded. From further concessions, similar 
and greater benefits will probably ensue. This is an almost 
universal opinion. How the concession is to be carried into 
effect, will be decided by the strength of parties, and the debates 
in Parliament ; but to make it has become indispensable. 
Parliament, we know, is guided by forms and traditions to 
which every measure must conform. The exact shape into 
which it is actually forged always depends on circumstances 
foreign to its merits, such as the compromises of politicians and 
parties. What Parliament has once done, it is likely to do again, 
and having conceded a £10 household suffrage to towns, it will 
probably be ready to concede it to counties. Though such a 
measure is not consistent with any abstract principle, it is likely 
as a practical result to become a Jaw. What will be its 
consequences ultimately no man can foretell. Parliament so 
encumbers its measures with words that it conceals their sub- 
stance, and hinders the formation of rational opinions concerning 
their effects. Nor can they be separated from the consequences 
of an increase or decrease of national growth, which continually 
alters the relations of property and the power of classes. To 
provide for these by any law, or to adjust any law to their ever- 
Varying proportions, so that no class shall ever find any discre- 
cy between its claims and the law regulating representation, 
is a hopeless undertaking. This project, however, is entertained 
by those who are now scheming for “practical results,” and 
describe their own “ presumptions” as the essence of deliberate 
thought, far superior to the plain and certain dictates of 


principle. 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


URLY Dr. Jonson, in one of his patronising notes on 
SuaxsrEre’s Henry IV., goes out of his way to lament the 
| costermonger times, “ when the prevalence of trade has produced 
that meanness that rates the merit of everything by money.” How far 
the son of the hypochondriacal bookseller of Lichfield had a right to 
decry trade as the chief business and object of a nation we will not 
inquire, but we might venture to suggest that the London philo- 
sopher’s pungent remark was more suitable to the present than the 
time ; not, however, that we are Quixotic enough to break our 
es against popular windmills; we do not wish to attack the 
morality of trade as it might be, but to condemn commercial morality 
as it is. 

There can be no longer a doubt, whether the ideal be high or 
low, that trade is now the recognised mission of England, as the 
philosophical cant of the day has it, just as that of Rome was 
conquest, and of Greece civilization; the nations who see us from 
the outside see us all as working bees with commerce for the great 
purpose of our lives. According to our enemies, we fight, make 
treaties, conquer or make peace, all with reference to trade and 
trade alone ; as the bird flies and the fish swims, the Englishman 
trades. As our commerce is impersonal, and has no pulse that can 
be felt, it is only indirectly that we are ever enabled to ascertain the 
state of its moral health, and it is from stray paragraphs in papers 
that we sometimes glean symptoms of our internal disease. 

The other day, says a recent Birmingham paper, a wholesale 
dealer fromm London came into a large button house in the former 
city, and on a member of the firm, who knew him well, offering him 
his hand, he angrily refused it, and threw down a parcel of buttons, 
which he accused the Birmingham tradesmen of selling to others 
at a lower price than they did to him. The firm, astonished at the 

, examined the parcel of buttons,and found the paper wrapper, 
the stamp, the trade escutcheon—everything, the same as their own ; 
but on pulling the buttons to pieces they were discovered to be 
internally of bad construction, though so close in their imitation 
that their own workmen were at first deceived. They were forgéd 
buttons, that had been introduced into the market, in defiance of all 
honesty and honour, to the immense loss of the Birmingham firm. 

We have all heard complaints of the tricks of retail traders ; 
but surely if the manufacturers themselves are to venture on doings 
like this, we shall soon see commerce tainted at the very source. 
We need some modern ArisToTLE to write a book of ethics for 
modern traders, for the short line in the Decalogue devoted to their 
Use, it seems, scarcely comes home to them sufficiently. It is pos- 
Bible that we shall even have to wish that Turkish laws were our 
laws—that lame ducks could be caught up suddenly and bastina- 
doed in Capel Court, or that the stately pillory could be once more 

up opposite the Exchange. To see a cheating Whitechapel 
baker’s ear nailed to his shop door for selling bone flour to the poor, 
Would startle but not pain us. Will there come a time when trade 
ets so corrupt, so netted up with tricks and lies—such a labyrinth 
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of crooked paths, that the honest man will rather brave the firedamp 
in a coal mine, the wild sea at the fiercest, or whale fishing 

the closing white teeth of the iceberg’s jaws, than be an E 
merchant ? 

The small disclosures of trade deceptions are perpetual. Now it 
is the universal corruption of food that is being discussed ; now the 
extravagant profit of some special trade; now a general lamenta- 
tion as to the hastiness and flimsiness with which things are made. 
Everywhere _— meet with honest tradesmen who lament the tricks 
of trade, and complain that they are inextricably entangled in im- 
moralities which have grown habitual. 

Nor is the degradation confined altogether to the higher classes 
connected with trade—its black roots stretch to the lowest strata 
of workmen. Neglected by capital, and ill-used, the workman 
seems often to think no means however base by which he can 
recover or assert his rights. A Sheffield paper of a few days ago, 
while exulting in the thriving trade driven by the fabricators of 
steel hoops for crinoline, and in the return to a sane mind by the 
awl blade makers who had been on the strike, relates the fol- 
lowing occurrence, which seems to us of the most alarming signi- 
ficancy, as showing, in large manufacturing towns, the passionate 
violence of ignorant selfishness, when imagining itself to be injured 
by capital equally selfish, though, perhaps, more enlightened, and of 
a wider mental vision:—A manufacturer of the cutlers’ town 
aforementioned has lately invented a machine for grinding saws, 
by which we imagine a machine that slices out the thin plates of 
steel, polishes their surfaces, and bites their edges into teeth. 
This machine has excited, since its erection, the horror and indig- 
nation of the grinders. It has been talked of at artisans’ 
clubs as if it were a Hydra that fed on children; as if the oil that 
lubricated its cogs and wheels were mixed with murdered women’s 
blood. Those who it was to deprive of labour, to starve and pinch 
and render homeless, grew desperate. The machine would des 
them or they must destroy it. How were they, grown old, wi 
unpliable minds and stubborn fingers, to retrace their lives and learn 
new trades? Who was to feed their wives and children while they 
learned those trades? Can we wonder that, inciting each other, 
the more violent forcing the weaker, they tried every means to 
blow up and crush and destroy that machine ?—that secret clubs of 
angry men put their heads together to toss that monster machine 
into the bottomless pit, from whence they swore the fiend had sent 
it, to drive poor, innocent, industrious men to penury, temptation, 
and crime? Threatening letters reached the speculative, tri- 
umphant master, that if he did not stop his new-fangled machine, 
silent bullets from air-guns would reach him some morning as he 
sat at breakfast with his children; that shells might be thrown in 
at the window, or that accidental fires might some day soon break 
out in his workshop. 

At first he disregarded them, but the threats grew blacker and 
darker ; life became a misery to him. Death's hollow face stared at 
him between the fire bars, through the blinds, between the window 
curtains, from behind every opening door. He looked back with 
regret to the happy days of quieter and slower profit. He issued, at 
last, a reluctant notice to the scowling workmen that he would 
remove the machine and resume the old grindings by hand. The 
workmen tyrants—the intolerant shouters for toleration—the manly, 
generous, English workmen, (for once the advocates of assassination 
and terrorism—the would-be ribbonmen and murderers,) had tri- 
umphed. 

Is this the conduct that kind and considerate masters should 
receive from their workpeople? Is the old blindness that made our 
rural mobs break to pieces threshing machines and curse steam 
never to cease in England? It was this wild conservatism that 
made watermen hate coaches when they were first started, coachmen 
hate railways, and bowmen arquebuses. It is that wicked hatred 
for what is new and better that has always been the curse of 
the world and the chief barrier to its improvement. 

But the workmen, too, have their sufferings and wrongs, as the re- 
cent facts elicited about the children employed by the Bolton bleachers 
prove incontestably. We do not like to see legislators officious 
or interfering with self-government, but we do think that whilst 
trade is so greedy and selfish and unhesitating as it is, that some 
check must be found to the cupidity of the masters, who rely on the 
poverty and necessities of the children; feet blood-raw; fingers 
bleeding and sore—labour, even for children, unduly prolonged, to 
the destruction of future body and mind, insufficient sleep, are evils 
which must not be allowed to exist. It never must be that popular 
feeling shall view every great manufacturer’s palace as built in a vast 
churchyard where his victims sleep ; or that those prints and stuffs 
shall go forth to the world bearing stamps of blood on every bale. 
Let it not be said that if every yard of cotton Manchester produced 
were a shroud, it would not furuish sufficient for the poor children 
its great Juggernaut mills have ground to death. 

Let it not be that some future satirist, sterner than Hocarra, 
and fiercer than GittRay, shall have to depict a cannibal factory at 
work, the horrors of which shall vie with the Hell Dreams of Dans, 
and the fantastic purgatories of that errant genius, Gustave Dorr. 
Let him not show us the sleek, prosperous Dompry of commerce, 
watching smilingly the vast world of wheels spin round, grinding 
live children to gory pulp ; nor represent half-crushed men and women 
drawn out in torture on the broad quivering straps, or flattened in 
the huge cylinders ; while shrouded shapes feed the hoppers and 
shoot the shuttles, and skeleton hands sort the refuse and twist the 
fragile threads with horrible indifference. 

We had hoped that the day for this cruel rapacity and godless 
indifference to human suffering had passed. To some timorous 
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minds the late great Strike s ted dyspeptic dreams of a servile 
war between labour and capital. E ents have shown our social balance 
too good to be easily disturbed, even by so large a body of men being 
thrown hungry and angry upon the streets of London. But when 
we hear of such sufferings as those practised in the factories, how 
can we wonder at any efforis, however violent or misjudged, to 
restrain such inhumanity ? There was a time when just and wise 
guilds arbitrated on such matters, and redressed every griev- 
ance; but trade bas grown too wide for guilds, and mutual for- 
bearance and self-restraint are now our only safety. 

It should humble our national pride to think that now, in this 
vaunting age, when commerce teems with invention and life, when 
our sails are on every sea, and our power and wealth is a proverb all 
over the globe; now that education is getting universal and 
religion increasing ; now that our merchants are princes and our 
traders nobles, that we should have reached that alarming pitch of 
commercial immorality that it is all but impossible to obtain pure 
and real the simplest necessaries of life, that new inventions should 
be liable to be destroyed by ignorant workmen, that thousands of 
children should be slowly put to death annually in our factories, that 
that code of lies called “ Tricks of trade” should form part of every 
commercial man’s education and creed, that unchecked forgeries 
should be common, that nothing sold should be quite what it seems, 
—that greediness, fraud, and deception should be still so paramount 
wherever trade sets up her noisy booths, in a word that GRESHAMS 
should be so few and Dean Pavts so numerous. 








THE PEELITES. 

ii is probable that ere many years the Peelites will be placed at 

the head of the nation’s affairs. Well, therefore, is it for us to 
know what they are, and what we have to expect from them, They 
resemble little him from whom they have their name; they are 
neither so thoroughly English, nor so persistent and practical. 
Foreign writers have called them the doctrinaires of England; but 
this is scarcely accurate. Guizor, and other statesmen in France 
of the same stamp, are cold, pedantic dogmatists, and it would be 
far more correct. to designate Whigs of the Lord Jomn Russe. 
school doctrinaires than the Peelites. The latter are men of honour 
and of principle, who are less dominated by ideas than by aspirings. 
Their distinetive feature is a certain indolent catholicity. They 
have not strong sympathy with the people; but neither have they 
the Whig contempt for the people, nor the Whig exclusiveness. 
Their cardinal defect is a want of energy. The Tories are often un- 
serupulous ; the Whigs are not unscrupulous, but they are factions, 
intriguing, arrogant, vindictive. ‘The fault of the Peelites is 
that they are too scrupulous; that they doubt and hesitate when 
they should boldly act. ‘They have some of the high qualities, some 
of the noble chivalry of the Girondists, with the same overstrained 
delicacy and fatal vacillation. With the instinct of exalted right, 
they have not the courage of justice; hence, though they will not 
practise corruption, they will tolerate it. To succeed in politics 
men must be thorough politicians. The leading Whigs may not be 
our greatest statesmen, but they are our most thorough politicians. 
Tn talent, Lord PaLMERsTON and Lord Joun Russet do not greatly 
rise above mediocrity, but they are intensely politicians; their heart 
never wanders from the political field, the political arena. Can the 
same thing be said of the Tory leaders? And would it not be a 
mockery to say it of the Peelites ? 

The dream of the Peelites is the revival of medizvalism through 
the renewed action of the Church. But they display no vigour in 
the realisation of their dream. They assume the inufallibility of the 
Church, yet shrink from asserting the whole of the Church’s autho- 
rity. Behind the age in their childish Tractarianism, they are yet 
before it in their general scheme of a Commonwealth; indeed, they 
are the only political party with the general scheme of a Common- 
wealth at all. For every other political party, what are politics 
but haphazard, hand-to-mouth empiricism? To view the State asa 
city of Gop, which every pious, virtuous, and patriotic soul should 
help in building, this is familiar enough to the German mind ; but 
the average English mind would reject it as an absurdity. Now, 
the Peelites have done a signal service in giving us, however im- 

rfectly, the divine ideal of a Commonwealth. The English con- 
found empiricism with wisdom ; they act exactly like the physician 
who, having never studied anatomy or medicine, would treat each 
fresh cuse of disease in a rash, rough, experimental way. The 
English are fond of calling this habit by very fine names: but, 
besides rendering their politics immoral, it exposes them continually 
to disgraces and disasters. ‘Two hundred years ago the Puritans 
tried to erect a Hebrew theocracy in England. Here, at least, 
there was the ideal of the State with the Scriptures as a guide in the 
embodiment of the ideal. The endeavour was laudable, even if it 
tragically failed. Since then we have had nothing but the fierce 
battles of factions, and in the dust and smoke of the fight no holy 
vision of the State could be seen. Ifthey did not receive profound, 
puissant impulses from their colossal industrialism, the English 

ple would sink into absolute fatalism. They are roused from 
their lethargy by the thunder of gigantic steam hammers, and, half 
awake, they think that something must really be done ere they go 
to sleep again. For the most part, however, they go to sleep again 
without doing anything. We are not pleading for abstractions, 
which must ever be as barren for the State as fur the individual. 
The worship of abstractions has been the curse both of France and 
of America, and Naroxgon was right in his contempt and hatred 
for those whom he called ideologists. A country cannot nourish its 
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life with an array of arid philosophical propositions, cannot fo 
its historical development. But the historical development 
not be compelled to depend on the coarse pressure of material neg 
sity. Identifying abstractions with idealisms, the English 
the latter quite as much as the former, and herein they are g 
of a most deplorable blunder. 

Nothing but more transcendent and triumphant idealism is » 
to make the English who are so strong, so laborious, so valiant, 
so truthful, unrivalled among modern nations. Now, if the Peeli 
were not politicians at all, if they were simply students—and th 
is a good deal of the scholar’s refinement in them, with, alas! tg 
much of the scholar’s feebleness—they would have stiown th 
selves as England’s faithful friends, by preaching, though in 
quated and theological fashion, the regeneration of England inte 
catholic Commonwealth. What they have preached they will s 
to incarnate. They may not achieve much, but at least they 
render politics broader, richer, deeper, more poetic. In an 
culture cannot be a substitute for heroism, but culture is n 
heroism than that idiotie prose which in England we are so fond 
dignifying with the name of common sense. Revolutions must 
accomplished in England by men who have nothing of the revolt 
tionary temper; such revolutions are always the best, and are 
enduring. The Peelites are disposed to be revolutionary from 
most conservative feelings. They bother themselves with 
casuistries, with obsolete ceremonialisms, with pitiful pueriliti 
it is, however, because they believe that the eternally celestial ¥ 
enshrined in all this. That they believe in the eternally celestial ig 
some form is enough to make us love them. With those alone mt 
we forswear brotherhood who deny the eternally celestial. 
Peelites are not the slaves of formulas, however fervent they m 
be in their idolatry of ritual. Though, therefore, conscientious 
highminded, they will never be Quixotes to the death for a crote 
They will yield at the right time, not from selfishness or ficklen 
not from the low calculations of the adventurer, but because, if th 
have the narrowness of a traditional creed, they have the comp 
hensiveness of the infinite feeling out of which the creed sprang, 
There is a dash of dilettanteism in all their sayings and doings ; buf 
whom in these days, except the cynics, does dilettanteism not infect? 
Even the cynics bave their dilettante moods, and T'nackEray, the 
high priest of the cynics, whines and whimpers now and then ver 
much like the blubbering boobies whom he ridicules. The Peelites 
cannot rule England for any long period ; their weakness of ch 
racter and their fastidiousness render this impossible. But in 
transition from Whiggery tu a genuine, national stutesmanship, the 
Peelites have a godlike mission to fulfil. Let us not blame them for 
being Peelites, and merely Peelites. Providence has ye daintiness 
in the choice of instruments, aud why should we be more dainty 
than Providence? The Peelites do not, like the Whigs, claim 
Downing-street as a perpetual patrimony; they are human beings, 
and not odious oligarchs, They proclaim the alliance betweem 
monarchy and demvcracy, but they leave aristocracy to take care of 
itself. LKven if the Peelites could do nothing but deliver us from 
the thraldom to the Whigs, we should owe them everlasting grati- 
tude—it is always so welcome to get rid of a thing which has no 
heart. Meanwhile, though we would prepare England for Peelismy: 
we would prepare it for what is to succeed it. When PaLMERsto: 
the heartiest of the Whigs, departs from the scene, there is no ¢ 
but GLapsToneE to take his place. We are convinced that GLaDe 
sTONE will yet be prime minister of England; we are convinced 
that England will grow very tired of him. It will hunger, a 
pant, and shriek for a man, and GLApDsTONE is a clever thougl 
honest Oxford professor. After the Oxford professor we must ha 
an Englishman, who combines the radiant APOLLO and the rob 
HeERcuLEs ; we must have the marriage of the Ideal and the 
That the farce of chattering epileptic parliamentarism, of which 
have all grown so tired, can keep on its legs or wag its tong 
much longer is impossible. HaNsarpD has grown a nuisaue 
Nobody now reads the best-reported speeches, though the Z% 
finds them useful to fill its columns. Constitutionalism is perhag 
not in a healthier condition than parliamentarism. Though, the 
fore, we would be merciful to the reporter, we think that enough’ 
has been reported till something more is achieved. ; 


ie 
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DEBTORS AND CREDITORS, 


HE following Statistics relating to the Debtor and Credit system 
will be interesting at the present time:—We learn by the 
Judicial Statistics of 1858, that in that year 1,582 petitions (4 
which only 1342 proceeded up to the “adjudication ”’) were pres 
sented to the Courts of Bankruptcy; 897 by creditors, and 445 byy 
debtors themselves. The debtors also presented 240 petitions for 
private arrangements, which can be carried out with the consent off 
three fifths in number and value of the creditors. The adjudications! 
declared 1,343 persons bankrupts either trading singly or in cod: 
partnership. Out of these 1,280 passed their examination. T 
amount of their debts, as stated by themselves, was £8,215,629% 
against which they only produced assets value £1,785,263. Out of 
this sum had to be provided “special charges and deduetions,”” 
£318,729, debts—such as wages and taxes, to be paid in full, £28,275, 
leaving assets sufficient to pay about three shillings in the pound” 
but no less than £409,852 were required for ‘ expenses,” so j 
creditors only got an average dividend of little more than tw@ 
shillings and sixpence. 
If we go from bankruptcy to insolvency we find the financial 
result not quite so good. Out of 3,337 petitions presented to the” 
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Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, whose jurisdiction extends to 
London, Middlesex, and Surrey, the “scheduled” debts were 
366,962/. Only 183 of these petitioners had estates to realize, 
which amounted to 33,864/. in value, leaving an average dividend of 
two shillings for creditors. 
We are surely entitled to expect some result from the enormous 
nditure involved in investigating and distributing debtors’ 
estates by these two Courts. If any expectation is likely to be 
realized, as to the discovery and punishment of fraud or commercial 
misconduct, we might surely look for it in legal agencies, which cost 
half a million per annum in their necessary maintenance. Yet in 
bankruptcy, out of 1,343 bankrupts, we find that only 36 had their 
eertificates refused—tive with and thirty-one without protection—a 
result most insignificant ,and most conclusively showing the inutility of 
the penalties in bankruptcy. Nor are the penalties in insolvency at 
all of a character likely to check the proceedings of the fraudulent 
dealer. Out of the 3,337 petitioners, 2,483 were immediately 
discharged ; 287 were dismissed, and the rest were remanded back 
to prison for various terms. Imprisonment for debt is of all 
mnishments the most illusory. Generally speaking, it is welcomed 
the debtor as a boon. He prepares for it, and, on arrest, “ files 
his schedule.” His greatest disappointment, after arrest, would be 
for his creditor to discharge him before the day arrived for his 
hearing before the Commissioner. A remand back to prison is the 
worst penalty which can overtake him, and in such cases the 
absurdity of the law is proved by the fact, that if the remanded 
debtor settles with his detaining creditor (who is generally only too 
to do so on payment of costs and a small composition, on his 
St) he leaves prison discharged as to all the other debts he owes. 
Leaving “ Bankruptcy” and “ Insolvency,” we arrive at various 
other forms of adjustment between debtors and creditors :—Assign- 
ments, compositions, deeds of inspection, and letters of license, 
Which all partake of the nature of private settlements; petitions for 
afrangement in the Courts of Bankruptcy, and petitions for protec- 
tion to the Insolvent Court in town, and the County Courts in the 
country, which are heard in public. It is impossible to ascertain, 
with any degree of accuracy, the number of all these modes of 
settlement, or the amount of the debts which they seek to com- 
promise. The private arrangements effected by deed have the 
advantage of economy, although of late years some scandals have 
arisen as to the expenses under deeds of inspection. But it is in 
the power of the creditors of debtors who offer such instruments, 
cheaply to realize the estate if they like. Compositions are fre- 
uently resorted to when the debtor can pay a considerable dividend. 
he disadvantage under such private arrangements is to the debtor, 
who is not discharged until every creditor has executed the deed. 
Hence a fraudulent creditor (and there are such) frequently extorts 
payment in full, or drives his debtor into the Gazette or into gaol. 
The mode of adjustment fairest in its operation to the honest debtor 
and creditor is most undoubtedly the petition for a private arrange- 
ment under the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 1849. For, 
whilst it requires the debtor to disclose the state of his affairs, it 
ooo him to make a proposal for a settlement, which, if accepted 
y three-fifths, binds the rest of his creditors. On the other hand, 
if fraud can be shown, the Commissioner has power to adjourn the 
case into Court, and adjudicate the petitioner a bankrupt. The 
defect of the present practice is, that, whilst a debtor is obliged to 
disclose the state of his insolvent affairs, he is not obliged to show 
by what process of loss or misconduct he came into that position. 
These several modes of settlement between debtors and creditors 
represent only the bad debts which have reached the point of public 
disclosure. But there lies underneath another growing evil, which 
in its turn furnishes material, in another year or two, to bankruptey 
and insolvency. An annual waste is going on in commerce, which 
roduces the public disclosures of insolvency. In 1858 no less than 
03,478 writs of summons were issued out of the Courts at West- 
minster, and 738,977 plaints in the County Courts. Large as are 
these numbers the return is incomplete, for it does not include the 
writs issued by Courts of concurrent jurisdiction, such as the Court 
-ef Common Pleas, of Lancaster and Durham; or of local Courts of 
Record, such as the Lord Mayors’ Courts of London and York, the 
Passage Court of Liverpool, the Venire Court of Hull, the Burgess 
Court of Newcastle, and, perhaps, a hundred others scattered over 
England. Of course some of the actions brought are for the recovery 
of damages ; but the fact is clear, that the very large majority are for 
the recovery of simple debts. The fees of the superior Courts were 
539 ; what the costs between party and party were we are not 
told, for out of the 103,478 cases only 1,191 went to trial (pretty 
onclusive proof that the actions were only defended to gain time by 
the debtors). In the County Courts the fees were £219,931, with 
costs not stated between the parties in addition. Those who put 
faith in penalties invented by law to punish fraud will be startled to 
that no less than 10,748 debtors were actually lodged in prison, 
under warrants from the County Courts. It may possibly be urged 
these were fraudulent debtors, whom it was the duty of society to 
punish. Granting that to be so, it is hard upon creditors to perform 
a duty to society at an expense of four shillings and seven-pence in 
the pound upen their debts. If fraud existed on the part of a 
debtor, the obligation to punish him ought not to rest upon the 
ticular creditor who is cheated, but upon society at large. And 
if fraud did exist, it is not 2 cévil but a criminal punishment which 
Ought te he ar=!!_u, ‘To award to a rogue, cunning enough to avail 
himeel: .. the terms of credit, the same doom we apportion to an 
unfortunate man, is only to punish, perhaps demoralize, the latter 
Y association with rogues ; whilst it is also doing great injustice to 
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the inmates of the other side of the prison, who have simply been 
consigned to a criminal punishment, because they were not artful 
enough to employ the thin line of credit, and thereby prevent their 
fraud being indicted as felony. 


THE ARMY AND THE ARISTOCPACY. 


EVER was there such a time as the last few years have been 
for pulling down, piece-meal, the veil of the shrine of stolid 
official mystery, for showing that the inner light, for which, in our 
humility, we gave it so much credit, was of the nature of moon- 
shine; we use the term moonshine advisedly, because things, 
especially wooden things, are said to have a tendency to get rotten 
under its influence, and men are said to be affected with blindness 
who sleep long under its rays. 


Many a man, perdie, can we unmask, 

Whose desk and table make a solemn show 
With tape-tied trash, and suits of fools that ask 
For place and pension laid in decent row. 


The author of “The Seasons” was, perhaps, the first protester 
against “tape.” We have long been rather tired of the term, and 
we direct the homage of all who have usefully scribbled against 
tape to the first remonstrant. Our only consolation for the Ge 
of the Crimean war was, that in needlessly destroying hosts of 
brave men, it let out the life of many official absurdities, amongst 
others, that of many of our military appointments. 

We are not going to commence a shabby, ungenerous tirade 
against the aristocracy as connected with the army; we give all 
possible honour, as far as personal bravery is concerned, to those 
“adies’ faces with fierce dragons’ spleens,” as SHAKESPEARE 
calls them, who have dared to the death, for the sake of their race 
and their country. We look with admiring wonder at the man 
who, at home, if his Maintenon cutlet is not done to a nicety, turns 
up his nose as if he always smelt “ some nauseous scent,” yet, when 
campaigning, eats cheerfully with his brothers in arms, whatever, 
bad or good, the chance of forage or the carelessness of a commis- 
sariat provides. We can admire a Narsonnr who has heart 
enough to have his hair powdered every day, in the midst of the 
snows and the despairs of the Russian campaign, and in some sense 
even a RIcHELIEU, who, in an earlier day, “ se battait poudré & la 
bergamotte wn jour de bataille, a Uiris un jour d’assaut ;” perhaps 
we might look in vain in any other cout for this gay but high 
chivalric spirit, which we do not wish to underrate; in fact, 
ceteris paribus, a man who has his “honour of a family” to 
maintain, as well as the honour of his country, would have our 
preference, but it must be ceteris paribus; he must, now-a-days 
especially when warfare is so much a matter of science, study his 
profession, which he will not do in earnest unless he makes it his 
destiny, and he is not likely to make it his destiny except from a 
natural taste for the career of arms, which will lead him to try to 
make himself in every way fit for it; and if there is the pressure of 
honourable poverty, as in the case, formerly as now, of the younger 
sons, the cadets of noble families, so much the more surely are his 
permanent services secured. In earlier days, when the man of 
noble or gentle blood was the only man who had within him the 
generous, inspiring influences of liberty, he had a still greater 
comparative advantage than he possesses now, though this applies 
less to England and her yeomanry than to the nations of the 
Continent. 

The first event which dispelled the overweening idea of the 
paramount superiority of “ good blovd” in martial matters, was the 
English revolution. There had been many “ jocqueries,” wars of 
the lower against the higher orders in England, France and 
Germany, but these hapless struggles yielded invariably submission 
to the reality of the sword and the remembrance of the lash. 

The first successful struggles were made by the middle orders to 
maintain civic liberties and city rights and charters; for the people 
had got two senses, that of liberty and that of property, and they 
proved in the end too strong for the high and confident spirit of 
class superiority.* This was tried to the utmost in the wars of 
Cuares J. and Cromwett. Cromwett himself, it is true, was a 
man of good family; so, of course, were Hamppen, Farrrax, 
EssEx, and many more of their leaders, but still it was a people’s 
battle against an aristocracy. ‘Most of the colonels and officers,” 
says Denzit Hots, “ were mean tradesmen, brewers, tailors, gold- 
smiths, shoemakers, and the like; and Pepys, in his diary, 
Nov. 9th, 1663, speaks of the excellence of these soldiers, and of 
their steady return to their several trades.” ‘* Most of the soldiers 
at Naseby,”’ says FLercuer of Saltoun, “ were prentices drawn out 
of Londou but two months before; nine only of the officers had 
served abroad, but of the king’s party there were one thousand 
officers who had served abroad.” 

These unknightly-looking, money-making classes, in spite of the 
often-true proverb, “ timidus Plutus,” broke the shield of the aris- 
tocratic Mars, and the new-born spirit of liberty was the strongest 
where it was the newest born. 

We had our lesson, strong enough, as it has proved, to have 
modified anything like an exclusive class pretension to military 
superiority on the ground of high gentlemanlike spirit ; and the con- 
tinental nations wanted theirs, and got it in due time in the wars of 


* Note, we have here referred to The Strength of Nations, by ANDREW 
Bisset, 1859 ; a work containing many details on the volunteer subject, 
well worth reading. 
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the French Revolution. The arrogance of birth had been the pest 
of the French services. Scrrpe, in his Pria dela Vie, speaks of the 


“ineonceivable good fortune that had raised Faserr to the rank of | 


Marshal of France—a nobody, homme de rien, the son of a printer, | 


the only example of such strange success ; so extraordinary did such 
an elevation appear that Fapert was accused of having practised 
the occult sciences. 

Amongst the various provocations to the Revolution in France 
few people are aware of the state of the two serviees. In the navy 
the very few officiers bleus, wen who had raised themselves to the 
lower grades of official rank by their own mevits, were the victims 
of the insults of the officers of high birth. Emite SouvesTRe in 
his Chroniques de la Mer, mentions the case of Caries CorMic ; 
he had greatly distinguished himself against the English by his 
remarkable bravery. In consequence of the insults of the aristocrats 
he was obliged to fight duels with seven or eight of them on the 
same day, and had at last a body guard allowed, to protect him 
from their vengeance and jealousy. Because he was not noble he 
could never obtain anything above the lieutenancy of a frigate. At 
last he retired in disgust. At the time of the floods of the Garonne 
with four sailors he saved in as many days the lives of six hundred 


people. He again made an application at the commencement of the 
war for a naval command and was refused, and finally broke his 
sword. 


All these nonsensical airs were thoroughly dispersed before the 
end of the wars of the French Revolution, at least in France itself; 
and one cannot help rejoicing at finding the sons of innkeepers e¢ 
hoc genus omne at the head of victorious French armies, scattering 
to the wind the nobles of France, Austria, and Prussia. It was a 
tremendous lesson, enough, one would imagine, to have annihilated 
for ever the conceit of necessarily superior valour of the gentleman 
born, but it has not. Larne, in speaking of the Prussian army, 
says :—“It is difficult for any one without rank or property to 
become an officer, . . . about one in twenty of the citizen class are 
officers ; . . . but these are generally rich men ; almost all the cavalry 
officers are nobles, . . . the citizen class officers are looked down upon ; 
scarcely any of the lower classes are ever raised to the rank of officers. 
The regular officers insulted the Landwehr by their mode of address, 
so much so as to call for state interference.” This aristocratic 
spirit is one of the pests of Prussia, and we fancy it is not altogether 
unknown in some portions of the English army. However, this is 
a question of pure power, not of right, nor even of expediency. 

’ Yn spite of our purchase and of our aristocratic influences we have 
had, it is true, plenty of noble blood, still further ennobled by noble 
conduct ; but many, very many of our battles have been eminently 
soldiers’ battles. How much aristocratic and wealthy rubbish did 
WELLINGTON send back as good for nothing, men aptly described by 
the Roman Tacitus :—Satis constat fuisse in eo exercitu veteranos 
qui non stationem non vigilias inissent ; va‘lum fossamque quas 
nova et mira viserent nitidi et questuosi militid per oppida 
pletd. Give us, by all means, men with all the lofty associations 
of high birth, but let them be competent soldiers, no court colonel- 
cies impudently foisted on a nation that can judge, in spite of waste 
expense and experience. What said WELLINGTON in his des- 
patch of the 18th of July, after the battle of Vittoria :— 
. “Tt is an unrivalled army for fighting, if the soldiers can only be 
kept in their ranks during the battle.” Cause of defects, “ want of 
obedience, and attention to orders by the inferior officers, and, 
indeed, might add by all. They never attend to an order with an 
intention to obey it when obedience becomes troublesome or difficult 
or important.” “We carry the principle of the gentleman, and the 
absence of intercourse with those under his command, so far, that, 
in my opinion, the duty of a subaltern officer, as done in a foreign 
army, is not done at all in the cavalry or the British infantry of the 
Line. It is done in the Guards by the sergeants. Then our gentle- 
man officer, however admirable his conduct in a field of battle, how- 
ever honourable to himself, however glorious and advantageous to 
his country, is but a poor creature in disciplining his company in 
camp, quarters, or cantonments.” It was something even worse 
than this that led Dr. Jounson in bis letters—no radical, by the 
bye—to speak of the adage, ‘A French officer will always lead if 
his soldiers will follow, and English soldiers will always follow if 
their officers will lead.” This does not much look as if, at any rate 
in England, the more eminent degrees of valour were the per- 
quisites of birth or wealth, though we do not wish to confound the 
two. The child of wealth, who trusts mainly to purchase, and who 
chooses the army merely as a gentlemanlike profession, and who 
seeks to regenerate himself by his uniform alone, is of all officers the 
very worst. Examinations, which ought to be no trifles, will probably 
cure a good many of our defects, if the examinations are not turned 
into a mere farce, which there was an attempt to do lately. We 
know what has been the effect of requirements in the Swedish army. 
Scorr, in his “‘ Danes and Swedes,” says of the Swedish nobility, 
“they seek for the easier offices in the state and army, of aides-de- 
camp, staff officers, guard officers: the proportion of nobles to 
non-nobles is a hundred and sixty-seven to twenty ; but in the corps 
requiring science, as artillery and engineers, it is the reverse.” 
Here we have the men of consequence in a country, out of sheer 
indolence, deliberately resigning the highest and most honourable 
posts: we shall see what the effect of a course of examination and 
competition, fairly carried out, will have on ours. Mixed with the 
cant which we have animadverted upon above, there is the anti- 
education-of-officers’ cant, the cramping and debilitating effect of 
learning ; that generalship is a matter of genius, and not of study— 
that of mind in action is not to be learnt by rules—that 
what 1 gained in the knowledge of the schools is lost in the knowledge 
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of the world; with a quantity of such decaying clap-trap, with just 
such limited amount of truth in it as gives it plausibility. “We 
fancy it would amuse exceedingly a company of French staff officers 
who do not find themselves rendered particularly unmilitary by g 
severe and earnest course of study at Saumur, St. Cyr, yh 
Against such men, mere blood and spirit will not avail; we must 
have working and scientific men, or both; we must have such men 
for an European as we have had for an Indian war, for they would 
be even more necessary for the former than the latter. Let the 
flood come, and we shall be glad to have men of merit in high 
places, whether with the blood of a WeLiesLEey or a Napren, org 
birth as mediocre as NELson’s, or as humble as ChyDn’s. 

Haud aliter Stilicho fremuit cum Thracia belli 

Tempestas, cunctis pariter cedentibus, unus 

Eligitur ductor ; suffragia quippe peregit 

Judex vera Timor ; victus ratione salutis 

Ambitus, et pulsus tacuit formidine livor. 


THE NEW CONSTITUENCIES—CHELSEA AND 
KENSINGTON. 


7s united parishes of Kensington and Chelsea will form the 
most populous and wealthy of the new boroughs. Its esti- 
mated rental is already £657,823, and its population cannot 
be taken at less than 120,000. To what extent these numbers 
will be increased within the next ten years, as the area still vacant 
becomes occupied with dwellings, it were difficult to say. The 
limits of the new borough are perhaps wider than could be wished, 
They comprise the whole stretch of suburbs froin Lowndes Square 
to Fulham Bridge, and from Chelsea Hospital to Kensal Green; 
and the communities now for the first time about to be politically 
associated together embrace almost every variety of condition, from 
the man of hard-toiling industry to the luxurious patrician, and 
from the secluded man of letters to the busy idler of fortune, 
Churchmen who interpret variously their common creed, and dig. 
senters who agree in the liberty of differing on all points of faith 
and discipline; mercantile men of various branches of trade, and 
professional men and artists with talents and occupations suffi- 
ciently diversified, are there to be found. ‘To represent efficiently 
such a society will be no easy task, and those who may be chosen 
for the purpose will certainly have no sinecure. 

A requisition is in course of signature to Torrens McCuLtaen, 
Esq., late M.P. for Yarmouth, calling on him to undertake the 
duties of representing Cuelsea and Kensington in the next Par- 
liament ; there being a strong sense of the services he has rendered 
in obtaining for the inhabitants the privileges which.they so long 
fruitlessly sought, and his experience of many years in the House of 
Commons naturally creates confidence in his fitness for the trust 
which is likely to devolve upon him. We do not know a man 
better ealculated to represent the middle and intelligent classes. 
He is a singularly elear-headed man, as shown by his style of 
oratory ; and that he is a sound politician we believe from the 
various contributions he has made to political literature. That he 
is also single-minded and honest we believe from his career; and if 
all the new constituencies can get such men, moderated by a great 
experience of practical polities, and who, whilst they have gained by 
a knowledge of the world, have not lost the freshness of their 
political consciences, we shall not think the new Reform Bill quite 
the useless projection some of our contemporaries affect to do, 
Choice of competent representatives is, after all, the whole end and 
aim of all our reform schemes; and what are wanted are middle 
class men of ability, not concerned in any speculative pursuits, who 
have a sound knowledge of public affairs and the necessities of the 
time. We sincerely hope that Kensington will join Chelsea in 
seeking out a fit companion to Mr. McCuLxaau, and will set a good 
example to the other metropolitan boroughs, by neither being led 
— by brawling partisans, self-seeking capitalists, nor aristocratic 
noodles. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES.* 

Sed MARS, an immortal much in the thoughts of patriotie 

Britons last Autamn, has been completely driven out of them 
these three months past by jolly Bacchus. As the year died out, the 
invasion-panic died out too; the volunteers began to drill, and by 
their martial presence reassured the more alarmed old ladies ; the 
naval reserve was inaugurated by an enormous advertising expendi- 
ture which satisfied somewhat stouter hearts, and knowing politicians 
were perfectly comforted by the accord which appeared to exist 
between our Government and that of our Imperial ally upon 
continental questions. There was, in fact, a reaction from the 
exaggerated alarm which prevailed for a few weeks, and, like most 
reactions, it went a little too far. At ‘irst, nothing but a mosf 
costly system of fortifications could aefend us, and out of the 
depression no system of defence at all was thought requisite. Then 
Mr. Gladstone came and sang his siren song about perpetual pesee 
and goodwill between France and England, discoursed most 
eloquent music about the intense fraternal affection which Juha 
Bull and Jean Crapaud would henceforth entertain for each other, 
and seduced a good many weak-minded pious people into the awfal 
heresy of supposing clarets, cognacs, and “ Articles de Paris,” 
efficient agents in precipitating the millennium. Of course, whilst 








* Great Britain’s Defence of her South and Sown “acte. " Coastay 
Metropolis, and Dockyards: In a Letter to the Right H..,. Sydney 
Herbert. By Major-General WiLLIAMs, Royal Engineers. London: 
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¥isions of such piping times of peace danced before their eyes, 
e could not think of the “ horrida bella” with which they had 
a short time before been frightened. But those visions now begin to 
recede a little. Mr. Disraeli appears upon the stage, and favours us 
with his personal assurance that France no longer conceals its 
arpose of general empire, and that the prospect, as far as England 
is fconcerned, is infinitely more dangerous than in the days of the 
French Republic and of the old French Empire. Then we shall 
goon have Mr. Sidney Herbert asking for the separate votes of 
which he has already told the sum total; soldiers, sailors, and 
givilians will raise the old ghosts ; and Mr. Gladstone’s music almost 
forgotten, save perhaps by some deluded wretch who has attempted 
to drown his disgust at the income-tax in cheap claret. and finds the 
luxury strongly provocative of a comparison with the bottles of the 
family apothecary, we shall have the deafening sound of the 
trumpets heralding some desperate attempt upon our purses. 

If we could hope that the question would be taken up ina practical 
and moderate manner, we should be glad to see the National 
Defences become the order of the day. Whether the Emperor of 
France hate ‘us, as Messrs. Horsman and Roebuck would suggest, 
or love us, as Messrs. Bright and Cobden intimate, it is equally 
desirable that all chance of a successful landing upon our shores 
should be prevented by suitable precautions. We need not, of 
course, apprehend any attempt to conquer, or even keep possession 
for any length of time of, the “ tight little island ;” but a freebnoters’ 
expedition, with the object of sacking the metropolis and inflicting 
upon us the resulting indelible disgrace, is quite within the bounds 
of possibility, if not of probability. Such a possibility ought to be 
guarded against, but not at a cost which would inflict a certain 
and permanent evil upon the country. We have the heartiest desire 
to feel perfectly secure, and the utmost readiness to pay a reasonable 
premium for the assurance, but we must decline altogether to adopt 
the extravagant schemes recommended by so many very worthy old 
soldiers in unreadable pamphlets. The veterans would secure us, 
no doubt, but they would make us pay a price utterly beyond our 
means; and they fail to perceive the real point which deserves 
attention—the means of resisting a maranding expedition upon 
London, the only object any sensible enemy would attempt. So 
thick has been the shoal of these pamphlets by generals and 
admirals all marked by the same characteristics of excessive 
trepidation and extravagant outlay, that we took up the pamphlet 
of General Williams with very little hope of finding anything in it 
worth notice. We did, however, the general a great, although 
anintentional, injustice. The question is treated by him in a very 
few pages with great fairness, and a remarkable freedom from 
the prejudices which possess most of his brother officers, whilst 
the suggestions he makes appear to be of a very practical, and are 
certainly of a comparatively very inexpensive character 

General Williams starts upon the assumption that the objects of 
an invasion would not be conquest, nor even protracted occupation, 
but a temporary success, which might wipe out past humiliations, 
and the creation, by a rapid march upon the metropolis, of a panic, 
which might induce an inglorious peace and ignominious conces- 
sions. With that design, the enemy would seek upon our coasts 
the shores which are “easiest of access, most devoid of protection, 
nearest to his own ports, and least distant from our metropolis.” 
Those shores General Williams, after a close examination of the 
whole south coast, places within the limits of Rye harbour and 
Brighton. “Our most vulnerable shores,” he adds, “ undoubtedly 
lie in the Bay of Pevensey, and thence by Bexhill to Hastings.” 
Holding this opinion, General Williams does not propose the serious 
cost of fortifying the whole of that extent; he is averse, as he says, 
to the multiplication of open batteries liable to be stormed, but he 
would occupy Beachey Head by an intrenched work capable of con- 
taining fifteen thousand men, and he would establish-similar posts 
on Ashdown Hill, and on the north side of Mariscott Hill. 
Nor does he intend expensive works. He wants only “ field 
works, consisting of a ditch and parapet of bold profile, with 
sufficient buildings only to contain, in time of peace, an ade- 
quate garrison for their protection.” The troops in these posts 
could be at once thrown by railway upon any spot at which an 
enemy might attempt a landing, or upon a point which would 
intercept his march upon the metropolis; and their place in the 
intrenched camps could be supplied by the volunteers, whose value 
the general cordially admits—who, with a sprinkling of old soldiers, 
might hold them against any force the enemy could detach against 
them. In time of peace these camps would further serve the pur- 
pose to which Aldershot is now devoted, and would thus prove a 
most economical outlay. If to the three posts already mentioned 
were added the occupation of Shooter’s Hill for the protection of the 
metropolis, and camps at Brighton and Portsdown Hill, General 
Williams believes the kingdom would be perfectly safe. He urges 
that, however large the sum which may be spent in adding ‘to the 
fortifications of the dockyards—the great craze of the day—it will 
not add in the slightest degree to the security of London; and he 
points out the danger, with our small army, of multiplying and 
extending fortifications, which will require large ‘garrisons to 
adequately defend them; whereas the system of intrenched camps 
leaves the greatest possible numerical force disposable for every 
‘emergency. 

We have given but a meagre outline of General Williams's plans, 
but it will be enough, we think, to show that they are well deserv- 
ing of public attention. They are inexpensive and simple, adaptable 

existing arrangements, and are based indeed upon the principle 
of utilising all the elements of strength which the country already 
possesses. For our own part, we have been much gratified, not only 











with his su ions, but with the cordial recognition of the merits 
of others and the manly modesty which characterise his 

and we recommend all those whe would prefer paying two 

for a complete system of defence to the ten millions which the 
National Defence Commissioners are going to ask for a partial 

to insist upon a fair examination of the scheme which General 
Williams has laid before the Secretary of War. 


——_—_——_— 
HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS.* 

7 an Englishman Hussotpr must ever be an object of 

interest and admiration, as the man of encyclopedic mind, who 
was one of the largest contributors to the science and philosophy of 
the age in which he lived. His name calls up a host of pene > Bas 
connected with physical geography, prreeats dante terrestrial 
netism, the distribution of plants and animals, and other 
subjects to which his attention was directed with such im 
results; and of the Kosmos, or harmonious whole of physieal 
nature, which he endeavoured to delineate with no feeble success. 
Whatever could throw light upon the life and character of such @ 
man we should therefore be prepared to welcome; but the brillianee 
of his reputation has excited expectations which cannot easily be ful- 
filled, and disposed us to view critically any contribution to his 
biography. Far removed in spirit, though not in person, from the 
royal pedlar craft of German courts, and caring nothing for the 
local and temporary qvestions which agitate the official mind 
in those half-benighted regions, in which an unsatisfactory struggle 
is maintained against the free principles that belong to the 
age, we cannot look upon ALEXANDER von HvuMBonpT as @ 
portion of the political system and aristocratic life of Berlin, but 
survey him, as posterity will contemplate him, from an alto- 
gether higher and wider point of view. Hence, when the letters 
which have caused so much stir in Germany make their appearance 
in an English dress, there will be a feeling of disappointment at 
the small amount of matter which they contain of lasting interest, 
and the public will be somewhat puzzled to understand the 
effect they have produced. Already some of our journalists have 
entered their protest against the publication of remaks ealen- 
lated to wound the feelings of living persons, and break down 
the barriers which, according to English notions, ought to screen 
from common eyes the sanctuaries of private life. But the letters 
have been published in Germany, and for the Germans, and the pro- 
priety of the act must be jndged by local standards rather than by 
ourown. While the Prussian and other courts do their best to stifle 
publie opinion, and prevent the living from exercising an honest and 
useful freedom of speech, we cannot wonder tliat the good 
should call into action the services of the dead, and not allow 
grass to grow over the grave of Humso.pt before they circulate 
with eagerness every expression they can find in his correspondence, 
in which notable persons are stripped of their solemn trappings and 
pretensions, and held up to laughter and contempt. 

Our correspondent speaks of the excitement which the publication 
has produced, the anger of the Court and Kreuz-Zeitung party, 
and the futie efforts of the police who fouhd their endeavours to 
suppress the work, completely frustrated by the clever arrangements 
of the publishers and the rapidity with which the book circulated 
through private channels. Already a second edition has been called 
for, and the fact that the various Governments of Germany think it 
bad reading for their subjects will ensure for it an immense sale, 
and almost boundless popularity. 

The letters, which fill a good-sized octavo volume, amount in 
number to two hundred and twenty-five, and are for the most part 
written by Humsoxprt to his intimate friend, the late VaRwHaGEN 
von Ense; but there are also letters to Humsotpr from King 
Curistian VIII. of Denmark, Prince Mrrrernicn, Gurzor 
Tnirrs, Victor Hvuao, Besser, Sir Jonn Herscner, Berrina 
von Argnim, Riickert, Manzoni, the Dukes of Tuscany and 
Wermar, Prince AtBert, and other persons of notoriety or cele- 
brity, and likewise many extracts from the diary of VaRNHAGEN 
himself. The general tone of HumsBoxprt’s letters is that of kind- 
ness and frankness, and those would judge him wrongly who 
imagine, from the severe remarks upon particular individuals which 
have obtained the chief currency, that the great philosopher had 
grown acynic in his old age. ‘The fact is, that the Court life of 
Germany, and perhaps especially of Prussia, was a very dismal 
sham, and persons rose to royal favour by hypocritical pretences of 
evangelical piety, coupled with a supple readiness to assist in 
stifling liberal ideas and preventing the recognition of 
rights. From the traditions of Prussia as a Protestant power, and 
her natural position as the head of the liberal party in Germany, 
men of intellect were entitled to expect from her a very different 
conduct from that which she has pursued; and although official 
life offered no legitimate opportunities for publishing his opini 
we can readily understand that HumBor~pT must have been 
with indignation at the petty men and the petty measures which 
enjoyed the favour of the sovereign, and glad of the occasion afforded 
by correspondence with a valued and enlightened friend to, express 
his thoughts and convictions without reserve. 

VaRNHAGEN von ENsk was a diplomatist too liberal for the 
reactionary ministers who usually possessed power, and during the 
latter portion of his life was chiefly known by his writings, which 
German critics pronounced admirable examples of modern prose. 








* Briefe von Alexandre von Humboldt an Varnhagen von Ense, Leipsig’s 
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than Humsotpr, he was, to use an expres- 
of the latter, “the first to be removed from earthly things :” 
at his death, which happened in October, 1858, his papers fell 
the hands of his niece, Lupmitta Assive, by whom the 
t volume has been published, in fulfilment, as she says, of a 
uty to the of Humsotpt. The letters bear no ap nce 
of being like those of Horaczk Wa Pos, written for publication ; 
but LupM1tia Asstne was intimately acquainted with Humso.prt, 
there is no reason to suppose she has given them to the world 
in opposition to his will. We have appended to this notice a series 
of extracts, comprehending the passages which have excited the 
loudest comments; but there are other indications of the character 
of the writer which ought not to be overlooked. On the 24th 
October, 1834, he tells VannuaGeENn that he has begun printing 
his work, “ the work of his life,’ and adds, ‘‘ I have the mad purpose 
of picturing the whole material world—all that I see to-day of its 
mena in celestial spaces and in terrestrial life, from nebulous 
stars down to the geography of the lichens upon the granite rocks. 
- + « + It must mark an epoch in the intellectual develop- 
ment of man.” After dilating on the character and contents of the 
work, he states that he began to write it in French fifteen 
years ago, and called it “ Essai sur la Physique du Monde.” “In 
Germany I first intended to call it the ‘Book of Nature,’ after 
Apertus Maenvs; now my title is Kosmos. He further informs 
us that his brother’s decision was in favour of the latter name, and 
he begs VaRNHAGEN to cast a critical eye over the MS. which he 
sends. In a postscript, he remarks, “ The chief fault of my style is 
an unhappy tendency to poetical forms, a long participial construc- 
tion, and too great a concentration of manifold views and feelings 
into asingle sentence. . . . . A book of Nature must yield 
the im of Nature herself.” In April, 1835, HumBotpr writes 
to his friend in a very different mood, for his beloved and celebrated 
brother.was dying. He describes, in a few words, his happy frame 
of mind, filled with “love and consolation.” ‘Soon he hoped to be 
with our mother, and to have an insight into a higher sphere 
(Weltordnung).” 

Among the miscellaneous political matter we find VaRNHAGEN 
describing a conversation with Humsorprt, in which the latter 
told him he had heard the Emperor of Russia (NicHoLas) express 

dislike to the proceedings of the English in the East, and 
re that he would do his best to overthrow our Indian empire— 
a truly benevolent intention, which he tried to fulfil. 

The letters of Metrernicn to HumBotpt are very curious. In 
one he describes three sorts of men: “ real savants, whose number 
is very limited; friends of science in general, or of some science in 

icular—a numerous class; and the third, and most numerous, are 

ry souls, narrow minds, mere livers, who are often good people, 
but for whom arts and sciences are superfluous.” He classed him- 
self with the second sort, and went on to talk, in a mechanical kind 
of way, of the success of his efforts in forming philosophers and 
useful workers in the Austrian dominions. In another epistle he 
tells Humpotpr that in early life he desired to have devoted 
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the Ultras and Pietists hate him. It was incredible how stren 

they tried, day by day, to set the King against him, and he w. 

not be tolerated in other German States if he were deprived of the 
protection and glitter of his appointment.” 

In 1845 the Queen and Prince ALBERT visited the Rhine, and 
from some cause, never very clearly explained, but supposed to be 
connected with questions of etiquette, the Royal pair were not ig 
their hapsiest mood. This may have had something to do with the 
unfortun‘ite impression His Royal Highness made upon the Great 
Philosopher, but we cannot agree with him about the “ wooden 
letter” which he says the Prince wrote to him. We ‘shall give a 
literal translation, and our readers will see it is by no means a bad 
epistle for a gentleman of his exalted rank. 

Royalty in Germany has not presented itself for these many years in 
very enviable colours, and HumBoxpt seems to have been a 
weary of the absurd pretensions of royal people. Hence he 
VaRNHAGENa translation from ANTONIO Perez, andevidently enjoyed 
the republican prophecy at its conclusion. ANToNIO PEREz said, “ It 
is because I desire the preservation of kings that I advise them to 
remain within their permitted boundaries. A prudent counsellor 
said to Parte If. when he endeavoured to make his power 
absolute, “‘ Senor, remember the supremacy of Gop over earth as 
well as Heaven, in order that Gop may not become weary of 
monarchies, which are a mild form of Government if used with 
moderation. Gop in Heaven is too jealous to suff-r companionship, 
and He is outraged by every abuse of human authority. If Gop 
grows tired of monarchies He will give the (political) world another 
form.’” A man capable of such expectations must have appeared a 
very terrible person in a court which did not cherish one Rberal or 
enlightened a His sentiments certainly did not agree with those 
of his weak-spirited master, who kept maundering over Legitimist 
restorations, and had no conception of the force of events or the 
wants of his time. Even in 1847 we find the following description 
in VaRNHAGEN’S diary: ‘‘ 3lst March—HumBoupr said to me yes- 
terday, The king believes firmly in Don Micuet, Don Cakxos, and 
the fall of the July dynasty, ae that he will yet travel to Paris to 
greet the legitimist sovereign.” Humsotpr himself was reckoned 
as ‘‘a Jacobin, who carried a tricolour flag in his pocket.” Illustra- 
tions are plentiful of the dislike of the king and his ministers to Con- 
stitutional Government, and HumpBotpr appears to have acted the 
part of a patriotic statesman, and exerted himself continually in 


| favour of liberal ideas, although by so doing he made many enemies 


his time to science, but that circumstances threw him into | 


life. 


There are thousands who will heartily wish | 


fe had carried out his original intention, as the world would not | 


have suffered much from an indifferent philosopher, and would have 
been well quit of an unprincipled politician. When Mrirernicn 
read Kosmos he wrote to the author to express his admiration, 
and especially commended HumBotpt for having brought the word 
“ discipline” into honour by speaking of the discipline of learning; 
and the evil-minded diplomatist added, “ God grant that this idea 
may conquer its everlasting rights over civil society.” 
Austrian “ discipline” was, the infamous crimes perpetrated in Italy 
and Hungary may tell. 

Guizor writes to Humpoxtpt from London (August 1840), in a 
formal, affected sort of tone. He regrets the departure of Butow, 
for “ conversation—true conversation, cultivated aud free, is very 
rare here.” Araco writes in a much more natural and manly way. 
He assures HumBo pr that, “outside his own family, he is of all 
the world the man he loves most tenderly,” and that “he is of all 
his friends the only one he relies upon in difficult cirenmstances.” 
The letter in which these passages occur, was given by Humponpr 
to VaRnHAGEN, with a note appended to it enjoining him to keep it 
in strict privacy until AraGco’s death. In another letter, written in 
1834, AraGo continues: ‘ All that I see daily in this lower world, 
of baseness, servility, and ignoble passions, make me look with 
sangfroid at those events about which mankind concern themselves 
most.” 

We find an illustration of Humpotpt’s kindliness of heart in a 
letter to VaRNHAGEN, dated Ist April, 1844, in which he comments 
upon various letters sent for his friend’s collection, including one 
from Sir Ropert Pex, notifying the fact of a small pension having 
been awarded to Ropert Brown. Hvmso tor says, “ They wrote 
to me from Oxford, that the first botanist in Europe, Roperr 
Brown, suddenly found himself in great need of money, and Sir 
Rosert Pert, at my solicitation, has granted him one of four small 

oa which Parliament has assigned to learned men. This has 
ighted me.” 

It must not be supposed that HumBotpt’s animosity to a certain 

ion was without sufficient cause. Its members hated him for 
his intellect and liberal opinions, and would gladly have got rid of 
him if they could have had their way. This is shown by a note of 
Varnuacen’s, 26th December, 1845, to this effect: “ HumBonpr 
called upon me, and remained an hour. Remarkable news. He 
assured me that were it not for his connection with the Court, he 
could not live here any longer, but wou!d be driven out, so much did 


| after his death, will grow lively, and spread far and wide. 


and endangered his position with the Court. In 1850, as will be 
seen below, he speaks of the “ gloomy period of reaction,” indicating 
a frame of mind widely different from that of the courtiers who were 
rejoicing at the successful crimes of kings. Searcely any information 
is given about 1848, and it is believed that LupmMiLia AssixG must 
be in possession both of letters of Humpoxpr and entries by her 
uncle, which have been suppressed for prudential reasons, but which 
may see the light when it is safe to tell ina German city the real 
history of that revolutionary year. 

The deep esteem in which Humsoxprt was held is shown in some 
remarks of VaARNHAGEN in 1857, when the great philosopher was 
ill. ‘ Should we lose HumBotpt it would be an irreparable injury. 
He is the counterpoise to so much that is bad and mean, and which, 
Honour 


| and learning are united in him, and will both sink when he is no 
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more. No name in Germany or in Europe equals his; no reputa- 
tion in Berlin was greater or better recognised than his. And how 
painful would his loss be to me! I have known his friends for more 
than fifty years of my life, and he has also known those trusted and 
dear to me.” 

We close our remarks on Humsoxprt's personal character with an 
anecdote which VARNHAGEN tells of his devotion to science, and 
which seems aimost incredible in a physiological point of view. 
“Humpoipt told me that when he was busy with magnetic 
observations, he once, for seven consecutive days and nights, went 
every half-hour to the magnetic station, having during that time 
no regular sleep.” 

With reference to the extracts which we have subjoined, opinions 
will not differ much, as in the main the correctness of their strie- 
tures will be admitted, and we can understand that the publication 
of such a mass of political opiuion, emanating from a man of high 
character and splendid talents, and in a position to see clearly what 
influences were at work, will strengthen the hands of the liberal 
party in Germany, and encourage them to persevere. 

It is unfortunate that Prince ALBERT should have incurred so 
much animosity; but persons conspicuous from artificial rank do 
not always remember how much loftier is the dignity of nature's 
nobility. Many queens may find husbands before another Hum- 
BOLDT sheds the light of genius upon the world. 
ms... shall, next week, give our trauslations of a portion of the 

iary. 


ANTONY GUNTHER. 
N ODERN philosophy in Germany, in Europe, is the offspring of 
I Protestantism. It is the fruit of the application to mind of 


that > of individual inquiry which Protestantism had applied 
to faith. Most absurd is it, then, to speak of Descartes as he to 


whom we are indebted for all modern philosophy. That a new 
hilosophy could spring from the prodigious discovery of 

ESCARTES—that he thought, and that, therefore, he existed—a 
discovery wherein the lesser is supposed to prove the greater, cau 
be admitted by no one who knows how vast is the realm which 
Descartes was a gifted geometrician, bub 


philosophy embraces. 
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his renown as a philosopher is wholly undeserved, though France 
him at the head of philosophers. 

What Protestantism originated, Protestantism has continued. 
With few exceptions—MaLeseancue is one—the leading philo- 
sophers since the birth of Protestantism have been dissenters from 
the Papacy. This is natural enough. A Catholic philosopher is 
hampered at every step by the necessity of reconciling his system 
with authority; and authority cannot fail to discountenance what 
harmoniseth not with its demands. Descartes proceeded hypo- 
critically enough, for he said that everything belonging to faith he 
left in his speculations untouched. He then went forth on a voyage 
of universal doubt. How at the same moment faith could remain 
unassailed, while universal doubt was pursued, we are unable to 
understand. 

Of the few German Catholics who, in recent days, have devoted 
themselves to the study of philosophy, one of the most conspicuous 
js Antony GiintuER. He has written numerous works, which 
are reviarkable for their eccentricities of style. His admirers claim 
for him profound originality ; but the originality, if any, is more in 
the manner than in the substance. Not essentially from Carte- 
gianism does his scheme of things differ. GiinTHER has been an 
ardent controversialist, and has no love for systematic exposition. 
He dashes his thoughts at us with aphoristic brevity, polemical 
warmth, or caustic wit; but in the main he is an adherent of that 
dualism which German philosophy has rejected 

GiinTHER was born at Lindenau, in Bohemia, in 1783. He carried 
with him to the school and the University those Catholic convic- 
tions in which he had been educated. But these were somewhat 
loosened by an acquaintance with philosophy, though not quite 
abandoned. His parents wished him to devote himself to theology ; 
this he refused, turning his attention to law. In 1810 he went 
from Prague to Vienna to become the tutor of the Prince Frrpt- 
NAND VON BretzENHEIM. Philosophy, which had led GinTHER into 
scepticism, cured him of scepticism. He became a priest, associa- 
ting himself with the Jesuits about the time that, expelled from 
Russia, they found an asylum in Austria. For many years he has 
led the quiet life of a student at Vienna. 

At the instigation of the Jesuits, the whole of GiintnER’s works 
were condemned at Rome, were placed among prohibited books. 
This was in the summer of 1857. The same fate had befallen the 
Italian RosMin1, and other enlightened Catholic philosophers, whose 
orthodoxy was unquestionable. GiinrHER’s condemnation has 
excited deep sympathy and strong indignation in the Catholic body. 
It was thought a strange reward for his services to Catholicism. 
GinTHER is an eminently pure, pious, and self-denying man. After 
he became a priest he had never sought a situation of any kind, and 
refused numerous advantageous offers. Living in poverty, he had 
been the disinterested champion of the Church’s dogmas, had 
attacked Atheism and Pantheism, had warred with the schools of 
Heer and Herpart, had tried to give Christianity a broad and 
sure philosophical basis, 

But the Jesnits are never satisfied unless they can reign alone. 
They wish the Church to terrify, and not to persuade. A virulent 
oe gem like Lovis VEUILLOT, is more to their taste than a 
humble worshipper like ANTony GiinTHER, who would show that 
faith, though unintelligible, is not therefore unreasonable. So far 
as logical consistency is concerned, they are undoubtedly right. 
Only in the clouds of Obscurantism can the papal Church prepare 
invincible weapons in conflict with its determined foes. 

Our feeling of admiration, esteem, and pity for ANToNnY 
GiintHeER ought not to hinder us from seeing that such attempts as 
his, however well meant, would turn philosophy from its natural 
development. Kant was a Theist, but Ficute, Scuettmne and 
Heeet were all, in different fashions, Pantheists ; though it would 
be extremely unfair ever to consider Pantheism as equivalent to 
Atheism. Pantheism may be, and it often is, intensely religious. 
Ficute’s Pantheism tended to raise the man into the demigod, the 
demigod into the god; it had the same hervie aspirings as ancient 
Stoicism. The Pantheism of ScHELLING was more of an Oriental 
kind, such as we find in the Hindoo mythology. It made science, 
it made nature sublimely poetical. Hxzcrt’s Pantheism was the 
idolatry of eternal reason. It was arid and withering, and we love 
it not. The belief that Pantheism ever leads to Materialism is a 
vulgar error. It is from the visible to the invisible that Pantheism 
is always attracted. It is not in forms, but in the life deeper than 
forms, that it dwells. We are not, however, vindicating it; we are 
simply stating it. Whatever may be its value, or whatever its 
fruits, it has for sixty years been the dominating philosophy among 
our German brethren; and Jacos Borne, and the greatest of 
the mystics, have been called in to illustrate it, and to help in its 
advocacy. The most interesting aspect of Pantheism is Schel- 
lingism in connection with Boehmeism. Since the death of Heer, 
thirty years ago, German philosophy has gone in three directions. 
In the first place, Hegelianism has rushed into every possible extra- 
Vagance. In the second place, there have been sentimental and 
spiritualist philosophies, chiefly preached by those who dread legi- 
timate, inexorable, philosophical consequences; and, thirdly, in 

mony with Germany’s industrial triumphs, Baconianism has 

n gaining ground; a bastard Baconianism, that of Comre, also 
finding disciples. Germany, as the region of pure philosophy, can 
never be satisfied with sentimental or spiritualist systems, or with 
Baconianism, either true or false. The most exalted, the most 
expansive Ontological scheme, as contrasted with puny psychology, 
alone can fill and feed the colossal German intellect. Our friend, 
then, AnTony GiinrHeER, though clever and witty, and shrewd and 
genial, though a good fellow as well as an honest Catholic, simply 





blunders. Philosophy tries to see, and when it sees it tries to 
speak, the absolute truth. If so, then there has been no philosophy 
during the present century, except the German. There was a time 
chan be who was the best cultivator in the field of thought was the 
eatest philosopher ; but now he is the greatest A my 
is the best architect in the city of thought. s 
thinkers scatter seeds as they rush along; then come the 
vators ; then come the architects. The Germans ate uns 
as philosophical architects. But when the vast and numerous 
edifices which they have built are overthrown, will not the same 
succession be repeated? He that hath any philosophical genius at 
this hour must be a scatterer of seed. On what soil it falls he 
knows not; he knows not whether a seed will ever grow. 
Nevertheless, he scatters and scatters. Diviner than the culti- 
vators in philosophy are the scatterers ; diviner than the architects 
are the cultivators; the hodmen of whom we have so many are 
mere hodmen; and they must not judge either the scatterers, the 
cultivators, or the architects. In philosophy E offers us 
hodmen—muscular mortals, who are totally where there 
nothing to build. We are ourselves, we trust, no hodmen ; cultivators 
and architects we are certain that we are not. We sometimes, in @ 
joyous dream, imagine that we are scatterers of seed; yet scatterers 
class it can never grow. With Antony Giinrner let as part 
kindly. The old man, now nearly eighty years of age, has borne 
his courageous testimony. If not a mighty and magnificent philo- 
sopher, he is what is better—a martyr. Into the furrows 
by fourseore years on his brow, let us throw a gleam of sunshine if 
we can. Hail! and farewell, truehearted Antony GiNTHER. 


TRANSLATED POETRY.* 


lage principles on which poetic translation should be. conducted 
are better felt than expressed, better expressed than observed, 
It should neither be too literal nor too free. ‘This, if we understand 
him rightly, is Mr. Martin's theory. He wishes to convey the im- 
pression produced upon himself by the originals, apd to be.as literal 
and close as the difference between the languages will admit. But 
to be “ too close is to be hopelessly prosaic,” avd that Mr. Martin 
would avoid by all means. He is, indeed, morbidly fastidious in 
this particular ; and to escape balduess sometimes runs into diffuse- 
ness—or substitutes the images and associations of modern for those 
of the Augustan times. The following, for instance, is clearly a 
case of substitution :— 


“Gloom is for age. Young hearts should glow 
With fancies bright free, 
Should court the crowded walk, the show, 
And at dim eve love’s murmurs low 
Beneath the trysting tree ; 


“ The laugh from the sly corner, where 
Our girl is hiding fast, 
The struggle for the lock of hair, 
The half well-pleased, half angry, air, 
The yielded kiss at last.” 


Now is this version too free? We are afraid that it is, and that 
Mr. Martin has ventured too frequently on the licence. It gives to 
the translation an entirely modern air and spirit; and the fault 
arises from Mr. Martin's desire to impart to Horace what never 
belonged to the poet. He wished to give him the feeling and sen- 
timent of a modern lover, though conscious that never was poet so 
great a stranger to them as the Latin lyrist. Of love itself we hold 
Horace to have been quite ignorant ; and it is suspected that most 
of his erotics were indeed derived from Greek originals. They pre- 
sent passion at second-hand. Mr. Martin was not ignorant of all 
this ; but he was afraid of the classical coldness that he had to in- 
terpret, and preferred a warmer style; so ventured on a modernised 
colouring of “the antique cameos,” which we find, for the most 
part, copied after the fashion just illustrated. Let us, however, 
confess that this same ode “ to ‘Thaliarchus’’ is one of the happiest 
efforts in the volume, and does Mr. Martin infinite eredit. 

There are those, however, who will doubt whether the stanza 
adopted represents the original as it ought. It certainly leads to 
diffuseness ; ad, in general, we find that Mr. Martin likes to allow 
himself room enough. We take it that the only real model for 
translating Horace is that set by Milton in his version of the fifth 
ode, in the first book. Here, at once, are severity and elegance 
reconciled. Mr. Martin's translation of this ode suffers greatly in 
comparison. It is, moreover, very inferior to some other versions 
we could name. Yet it has evidently been laboured, even to the 
point of incurring grammatical inaccuracy in the for poetical 
diction. 

On this head perhaps nothing satisfactory can be done until the 
English translator shall be privileged to render unquestioned the 
ancient poet’s meaning in the ancient measures. But it requires 
that first these should be naturalised in the English language ; and 
there are strong-minded men who think that this is quite possible. 
Here we have, for instance, a pamphlet of Lord Kedesdale’s on the 
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Reicue. (A. W. Bennett.) 
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subject, full of sensible 
metre is 
the Latin aleaie by 


suggestion. In his opinion the adoption of 
pri consideration. He would represent 
ish eleginc stanza ; as for the rest he is 
doubtful; but on one —_ he is satisfied, that “the merits of 
Horace will never full justice to unless the translator 
adopts # particular stanza for each of his.” “ The taste of an authog,” 
he adds, “is involved in the metre he selects for his subject, 
and the poetry of ge and composition, as well as of thought, 
represented in the translation. From neglect of this, 
perhaps fir any ym ~~ eo yes paraphrase of 
regum progenics, though a great work, in no respect 
ings Horace to my mind.” Mr. Martin has been more practical 
in his views than Lord Redesdale, and chosen his metre simply on 
of convenience, and confessedly for the avoidance, not sub- 
ing, of difficulties. The form of verse into which Mr. Martin has 
cast each ode, was selected, he tells us, with a view to what might 
best reflect its prevailing tone, but it had not been always possible 
to follow this indication. “ The names of persons or places, often 
most intractable, but always important, must have been sacrificed,” 
if such a plan had been strictly carried out. He has preferred, 
, to select measures into which these could be interwoven. 
Smoothness of versification, however, in this manner may be too 
dearly paid for. 
of the ancient metrical formule are, it is confessed, not 
representable in any existing English metre. Lord Redesdale men- 
tions the sapphic as one, and therefore speculates on the possibility 
of adapting that metre to our language. The difficulty he had to 
meet was the stern fact that there is no acknowledged rule of 
quantity in the English language. The problem to be solved is how 
to render the verse correct according to fixed rules, and not merely 
the writer’s fancy. Of such fixed rules he thinks our language 
quite reels and that verses may be so written as to read rightly 
without being consciously scanned. He thinks that the two Uni- 
versities should take the matter up, and establish the rules for fixing 
quantities, so as to write with authority in classical metres. 

To test his plan, Lord Redesdale took a sapphic ode of Horace, 
and found no great difficulty in the application of the rules. As 
examples of what he means, Lord Redesdale has added his own 
versions of three odes—from Book III, odes v. and xxix., and from 
Book II., ode xvi. They are all felicitously done, and almost literal, 
These versions, if compared with Mr. Martin’s, are certainly superior 
in strength, conciseness, and definite meaning. But at this result 
we need not be surprised ; for Mr. Martin has mainly aimed at 
elegance ; and, like Waller, is sometimes not ashamed of showing 
weakness if more attractive than vigour. Frequently, he attains 
this end by an immoderate use of expletive auxiliary verbs ; e. g., 


Ui 


“ With growth occult, as shoots the vigorous tree, 
Marcellus’ fame doth grow ; 
The star of Julius shines resplendently, 
Eclipsing all the starry row, 
As ’mid the lesser fires bright Luna’s lamp doth glow.” 


Comnere this altogether with the terseness of the original :— 
“ Crescit, occulto velut arbor vo, 
Fama Marcelli: micat inter omnes 
Julium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores.” 
Too frequently Mr. Martin quits his original for modern associations. 
Take a passage froin the 37th ode, Book I., which Mr. Martin thus 
interprets : 
“ But hers no spirit was to perish meanly ; 
A woman, yet not womanishly weak, 
She ran her galley to no sheltering creek, 
Nor quailed before the sword, but met it queenly. 
So to her lonely palace-halls she came, 
With eye serene their desolation viewed, 
And with firm hand the angry aspics wooed, 
To dart their dead.iest venom through her frame. 
Then with a prideful smile she sank ; for she 
Hadrobb’d Rome’s galleys of their royal prize, 
Queen to the last. and ne’er in humble guise 
’ To swell a triumph’s haughty pageantry !” 

The anticipation of the sentiment of queenship in the previous 
stanza is inartistic, and deprives the term of its effect in the last 
stanza. But the reader will perceive that neither is in Horace. 
Both are imported into him from Mr. Tennyson's Dream of Fair 
Women: 

“T died a queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 
A name for ever! lying robed and crown’d, 


Worthy a Roman spouse.” 


To intensify,as it were, the jest, Mr. Martin turns round upon 
Mr. Tennyson, and su. gests that he may have borrowed the idea 
from the Horatian stanzas. 

We point to these shortcomings and over-doings exclusively for 
the purpose of showing the difficulty of the task undertaken by 
Mr. in. On the whole, it must be granted that this gentle- 
man has given the world a version of Horace, mre elegant than 
any we have yet in the languxge. He has sought to rival his 
author in the confessed beauty of his style, and particularly in what 
Petronius so admired in the Roman puet, his cwriosa felicitas. But 
he has not always avoided the temptation of substituting pretty 
pe. as choice morceaux of poetic diction—a sin which especially 

s him in rendering the more sublime odes of Horace ; those 
to Augustus Caesar, for instance. 

To a great extent, let it be acknowledged that Horace is untrans- 
lateable. His beauty of thought and expression are not to be caught 
one time in a thousand; and even when the translator succeeds, in 
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a certain degree, in this achievement, there is much wanting in the 
general contour of a poem from the discrepancy of metrical 

ment. Our poets have much yet to do in the construction of 
classical metres, before these Odes can be satisfactorily represented 
in an English garb. In what he has done, Mr. Martin has w 
maintained his reputation as an able poetic translator. In an 
appendix he gives some excellent remarks on, and specimens 

the love poetry of Catullus, whose genius better suits Mr. Martin's 
vein than that of Horace. 

A very different example of translated poetry we notice in Dr, 
Reich's version of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. The Germans are 
accustomed to a mode of translation which with exact fidelity re. 
presents the original, almost syllable for syllable, producing it in 
the same metre, and rendering it line for line. ‘Thus Shakspere and 
Homer live again in German, in the very habit of their pre-existent 
state. Dr. Reich has so endeavoured to render Lessing's great work, 
little afraid of occasional ruggedness, so that he presented in full 
force the vigorous thought and expression of his admirable original, 
Dr. Reich has prefaced his translation with a memoir and essay on 
his author, which is written at once with reverence and discrimina. 
tion. Both as a critic and translator his powers are unquestionable, 


DOMESTIC ROMANCE.* 





is far the more numerous class of novel readers may be found 
among the young and inexperienced. In the present day 
every young lady fresh from boarding-school disciple is only too 
ready to devour with avidity every work of fiction placed within her 
grasp; and it cannot be denied that much evil is engendered in the 
youthful mind by the introduction of false sentiment into our 
modern romances. We consider it a sacred duty on the part of 
novelists to present the different passions under their different phases, 
and to steer clear of exciting anything like a morbid sympathy in 
favour of characters whose actions are not only ill-judged, but 
morally censurable, and thus endeavour to impart to their produc- 
tions that health and vigour wiich is most beneficial to the reader, 

Mr. Albin Locke has not, in the present instance, fully recognised 
this principle. Possessing considerable powers of composition, and 
some insight into individual disposition, he has marred all by creatin 
around his heroine (a somewhat questionable young lady in hersel 
a fund of undue interest and commiseration, thereby completely 
glossing over whatever is unstable and unlovely in her character ; and 
only too successfully throwing a blind over her eaprices and moral 
failings ; nay, even investing them with a kind of halo by which 
they become confounded with and gradually assume the semblance 
of virtues, 

A very few lines will serve to demonstrate the truth of what we 
have stated. 

Estelle, the heroine of the present story, which is entitled Influence, 
the eldest child of affluent and well-connected parents, during 
a visit to the Black park, falls in love with the portrait of a you 
gentleman, Philip Seymour, a proceeding, by the way, we should 
advise no young lady to take example from, insomuch as it must 
entail considerable inconvenience upon herself and others, besides 
being decidedly foolish. This same Philip Seymour speedily makes 
his appearance upon the scene, and is in due course introduced to 
our heroine. Estelle’s romantic passion, however, does not seem to 
be reciprocated by the gentleman, and thereupon she coolly and 
deliberately engages herself to another, one Herbert Cochrane, 
having previously informed him, to do her full justice, of her 
unhappy attachment. The bridegroom elect placing implicit confi- 
dence in his heart’s idol, and not believing that she wo 
willingly trifle with his feelings, accepts the tender of her heart 
at second hand, and the parties are openly engaged. Some 
months after this, however, Estelle obtains a second entrance into 
the family mansion of the Seymours, believing its present po-sessor 
to be at the time absent ; and after ranging listlessly through the 
gloomy apartments, she throws herself in a burst of grief before the 
magical portrait, a cursory view of which upon a former occasion 
had taken so powerful a hold of her imagination. In this position 
she is surprised by no less a person than Philip himself; and there- 
upon ensues a terrible “scene,” which ends in a declaration of love 
from the living original of the picture. Then comes the startling 
announcement of a prior betrothal ; and the inconsiderate lover vows 
all sorts of vengeance against the unoffending Herbert should he 
refuse to relinquish all claim to the maiden on whom he has deigned 
to bestow the light of his favour. At this crisis our heroine, in 
defiance of every feeling of honour and delicacy, and reckless how 
much she might endanger the happiness of a high-principled and 
only too confiding nature, consents to break off the existing engages 
ment, salving her conscience according to her own prescri 
methods, and considering the only reparation due to the victim of 
her caprice is to write him an apologetic letter requesting his 
sanction of her present proceedings and unconditional surrender of 
her promise. Now, had Estelle possessed a modicum of good sens@ 
and nobler feeling, she would have at once perceived that a man who 
could thus coolly counsel her to an act of deliberate selfishness 
injustice must be utterly unworthy in himself, and totally incapable 
of discharging the onerous duties that would be entailed upon him 








* Influence ; or, The Sisters. By ALBIN Locke. James Blackwood. 
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as husband and father. Anyhow, a woman who could so degrade 
herself, sacrificing her own innate integrity together with the 
feelings of others, in order to gratify a wild, capricious faney, we 
believe most people will subscribe to our opinion, deserved her fate 
however harsh it might appear. 

We think the author wouid have done wiser, had he been a little 
more severe upon his heroine’s frailties, and not have invested her 
with such a halo of martyrdom, as if her misfortunes were not the 
result of her own misconduct, and the want of high moral principles 
as the regulators of her actions, without which no man or woman 
can steer safely through the perils and temptations which necessarily 
beset the path of suffering mortals. 

We feel ourselves perfectly justified in protesting against the 
class of novels of which this is a specimen, as exercising a baneful 
influence over the minds of many who peruse them. This is the 
more dangerous as the majority of people seldom trouble themselves 
to look below the surface, but are content to accept everything 
aceording to the habit in which it is presented, and will verily 


the fiercest opposition and the saddest reverses, plainly teaching to 
all men the great lesson, that the ambitious eolen and unseru- 
pulous upholders of seets, systems, and societies, whose te 
are incompatible with the higher sense and progress of 

must and will in time lose their influence, be forgotten or con- 
temned by the wor'd. 

The history of the Jesuits is, we may say, twofold—first, as they 
appear at home, or in Europe ; secondly, as they appear abroad, ot 
out of Europe. In Europe the order was founded by iguetios 
Loyola, in 1539. Disappointed in his project of going to Jerasa- 


lem to convert the Infidels in that city, he betook himself with his 


associates to the universities of Upper Italy, where he enlisted new 
members for his religious scheme, and established the order which, 
it is said, in consequence of a dream he called the “ Society of 
Jesus ;” the members of which he bound by vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience to their superiors, and to repair as emia- 
saries to any part of the world whither the Pope may choose to 
send them. As soon as they became subject to the authority of the 


believe that guilt itself is innocence provided it be clothed in the 
garb of purity and whiteness. 

The Voyage of the Lady is both carefully and neatly written. 
The description of a voyage at sea, from the shores of our own little 
island to those of Calcutta, is both graphic and interesting. The 
novelty and awe cf feelings which every man experiences, more or 
less, on first coming into such close contact with the mighty ocean, 
are here expatiated upon eloquently and gracefully, without any 
attempt at exaggeration. The ship in which the hero sails is 
appropriately termed the “‘ Lady” on account of the swiftness of her 
motions. While on board the hero becomes acquainted with a Miss 


Pope begins their history in Europe; and that history is si 
marked, it must be confessed, as the consequence of their acts, by a 
series of dissolutions and banishments from every land where 
were known. Those, however, of the order who went 
Europe and carried the gospel into the Eastern world did much 
good. For the whole story, however, of this society in the present 
century we must refer our readers to Dr. Michelsen’s work, in 
which they will find it very freely and fully told. No one but a 
bigot, a man with whom it is of no use to reason, can 
fault with an author for publishing the character—the wise 
and foolish actions of men. It is by such means that the world, 
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Rose Heron, a young lady travelling with her aunt to rejoin her 
father at his regiment in India. Between the two a close intimacy 
and friendship speedily springs up, which of course ends in their 
becoming sincerely attached to each other. The contents of the 
two volumes are entirely taken up with the particulars of this 
courtship, together with the history of a miserable woman who dies 
on board, and other details belonging exclusively to the every-day 
life of a temporary sqjourner on the broad seas. . The whole is 
presented to the public in the form of a diary, and we do not think 
that any reader will regret the time he has expended in perusing its 
pages. 

Bengala, an Australian romance, from the pen of Mrs. Vidal, 
whose name is already favourably known, also deserves especial 
remark, The story is well constructed, and the language easy and 
fluent, though, perhaps, a little wanting in depth of thought and 
originality of style. As may be inferred from the title the scene is 
laid in..Bengala, one of our convict settlements, situate but a few 
miles’ distance from Sidney. The authoress has made the most of 
the incidents placed at her disposal, and the characters are 
severally well conceived and carefully developed. The story of the 
sufferings of Nelly Maclean, a poor, half-witted maiden, and whose 
faithful attachment to the coarser-minded Lynch, an English 
convict, might be a lesson to many a prouder and more highly- 
gifted damsel, is decidedly the most pathetic and interesting portion 
of the book. ‘There are also some descriptive scenes, illustrative of 
every-day life in the colonies, which cannot fail to give the highest 
satisfaction to the uninitiated in such subjects. 





THE POPES AND THE JESUITS.* 
ore is the subject of a work very well calculated to give to its 





readers all the information they may want about a society of 


men with whom they, as Protestants and Dissenters, have, 
personally and socially, very little or no sympathy or communion, 
and of whom their knowledge may comprise very little more than 
the name. To others, namely, those—and they are legion, we 
should suppose, in Europe—who venerate the Pope as their 
spiritual head, and respect the Jesuits for the good which they may 
believe they have done—and it is hard to hold the creed that any 
body of men have deliberately and invariably, through several ages, 
done nothing but evil—the present volume, and we state it 
candidly, is caleulated to excite very different feelings from those of 
unanimity and goodwill. Of course such is the inevitable effect of 
all works upon subjects about which there exist opposite and 
generally strong opinions. On this account, however, to suppress 
abook, or to stifle a conviction is one of the weakest and worst 
forms of moral and intellectual character. We can always maintain 
better relations with others, be they friends or foes, when their pre- 
cise character and opinions are well known to us. In our social 
and religious life, and we speak now as Protestants, the Pope and 
the Jesuit have practically no existence,—they are not entities, 
bat abstractions, oceupying no place, exercising no power, wielding 
no influence among us. And so far as we ourselves are concerned, 
weknow nothing by experience of the mode by which they maintain 
and use any political and religious influence and authority. The 
Pope and the Jesuit are not mixed up in our ordinary affairs—their 
peculiar wisdom and power have faded altogether from the Anglican 

h and State; and from what we know of the tendencies of 
modern thought and opinion in the direction of equity, freedom, 
and intelligence, it is not likely that the Pope and the Jesuit will 
ever re-appear here. It is note-worthy, moreover, that not only do 
there exist in our advanced thought and opinion insurmountable 
barriers to their re-appearance, but in those states where they have 
held power and influence longest and strongest, they have met with 





* The Popes and the Jesuits of the present Century. By Dr. EowaRp 
H, Micuzisen. London: Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 


naturally and historically, advances in truth. Even the friends of 
institutions that boast of their unchangeableness, are susceptible to 
the healthy influence of inquiry, and, whether consciously or uncon» 
sciously, really exhibit in the end sizns of improvement. And the au» 
thor, who in his narrative faithfully adheres to truth, without show- 
ing any party animus, is surely entitled toa fair hearing, and should 
be, notwithstanding minor faults, exempt from the eensures of un- 
candid critics, and the denunciations of theological dissentients. 
What earthly interest onght any of us to have in perpetuating 
things that are of no service to men—robes that they can no longer 
wear? We presume that few men have more power and opportu- 
nity of doing good on a large scale than the Popes, would they but 
use it in consonance with the purer light and higher moral freedom 
of mankind. And were the energy, devotion, and intensity of pur- 
pose which the Jesuits have displayed, applied in the direction whi 
the spirit of the age suggests, the de would ere long reap from 
them a rich harvest of political and religious liberty. Bat to 
abandon themselves to the waves when there is a good ship afloat to 
carry them in security over to a freer and a happier shore is, in every 
sense, suicidal and condemnatory. We have no space to point out 
more particularly the merits of Dr. Micuetsen’s work. Suffiee it 
to say, the subject is important, and the book readable and instrue- 
tive. 





MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.* 


LASSIFY as we may, there will always remain over at the end of the 
month or the quarter, a number of books, brochures, pamphlets and 
fugitive sheets, that are referrible to no particular head; yet are indices 
of the direction in which individual minds are impelled to travel by the 
accidental influences of the literary forces that leave their broad mark on 
the general body of publications that command critical attention. Here, 
for instance, is one which is called a Memorial of the Revival in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, which may be taken as an instance of that 
so-called Spiritualism which looks for extraordinary effects as the results 
of preaching, and which the scientifie are now disposed to rank in the 
category of mesmeric sympathy. The Reverend Mr. Beecher is evidently 
skilled in the application of gentle stimulants by which the mightiest 
issues may ultimately be affected, and will no doubt maintain and increase 
his popularity, to the benefit of his hearers. Of another little work, con- 








* Memorial of the Revival in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New York, 
By J. A. SHEARMAN. (Hall and Virtue.) 

Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Offspring. By Pye Henry 
CuavassE, F.R.C8,. Fifth Edition. (John Churchill.) 

On Chronic Alcoholic Intorication ; or, Alcoholic Stimulants in connection 
with the Nervous System; with a Synoptical Table of Cases. By W. Mar- 
cet, M.D., F.R.S. (John Churchill.) 

Golden Fruit in Silver Baskets. 
(Knight and Son.) 

On the Study of Modern Languages in General, and on the English Lan- 
guage in particwar. An Essay by Davin Asner, Ph.D. (N. Tribner 
and Co.) 

A Sketch of the Comparative Beauties of the French and Spanish Lan~ 
guages. By MANusL Martinez D&B Morgnzin. Second and concluding 
‘Part, being an Answer to the “ Press.” (Trubner and Co.) 

Prudence ; or, the Philosophy of Youth. A Lecture delivered to Young 
Men. By the Rev. Norman Guass, (Judd and Glass.) 

A Handy Book on the Law of Master and Servant. By James WALTER 
Smita, Esq., LL.D. (Effingham Wilson.) 

Law and Liberty, with Especial Reference to the Temperance Question, 
etc. (Leeds: published by Dr. F. R. Lees, Meanwood,) 

Bondage in the Bakehouse. By Joan Linwaunu. (Kent and Co.) 

Revue Indépendante. (W. Jeffs.) 

Portraits Contemporains. Napoleon IIIT, Par Evozne pz Minecourr. 
(W. Allen and Co.) 

Lettere di Danielle Manin a Giorgio Pallavicino, con Note e Documenti 
sulla Questione Italiana, (Torino Unione Tipografico.) 

Solicitors’ Book-keeping. By WiLLiAM Mackenziz. “ Law Times” 
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hiining M. Chavasse’s Advice to a Mother, we need only observe that it 
has reached a fifth edition. Another book, issued by the same publisher, 
is but yet in its first. Dr. Marcet’s remarks on Chronic Alcoholic 
Intoxication show its terrible effect on the nervous system, and should 
operate as a moral warning. He recommends the use of oxide of zinc as 
fitted to control and cure the chronic disorder of the nervous system con- 
sequent on abuses that, lead to a morbid condition of the organs of 
digestion. 

A selection, judiciously made, has appeared of striking passages in the 
works of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, with some introductory remarks 
which are worth perusal. We have also two brochures on the study of 
languages. Asher on Modern, and De Morentin on The French and 

ges, are well worth consulting. The former contains 
some excellent remarks on the English tongue. The study of its grammar 
the author holds to be a most useful discipline of the mind, exercising, as 
it does, its higher faculties, and not merely memory. The language, he 
adds, acknowledging no law but the law of reason and good sense, and its 
prospects are the most splendid that the world has ever seen. ‘it is 
spreading in each of the quarters of the globe by fashion, by emigration, 
and by conquest. The increase of population alone in the two great States 
of Europe and America in which it is spoken adds to the number of its 
speakers in every year that passes, a greater amount than the whole 
number of those who speak some of the literary languages of Europe. It 
is calculated that, before the lapse of the present century—a time that so 
many now alive will live to witness—it will be the native and vernacular 
language of about one hundred and fifty millions of human beings. 
Besides predominating in the Western world, it has travelled, with the 
nomadic natives of the British isles, into their Asiatic dominions, stretch- 
ing from the Indus to the Ganges; has established itself in the islands of 
the Indian Ocean, and on the Chinese coasts; over the whole face of our 
antipodes, and on the western and southern extremities of Africa; has 
planted its foot on the Spanish Rock, and seized on the Ionian isles, so 
that from the rising of the san—aye, unto the setting thereof—the utter- 
most western boundaries of the New World, its accents may be heard, 
though intermingled with other tongues, that help to enrich it with new 
words, and contribute to enlarge its vocabulary.” Dr. Asher dwells 
much and with enthusiasm on the interaction of English and German, and 
anticipates the greatest results from their union. This little work has 
been printed at Leipsic. 

All subjects may, now-a-days, boast of their “ philosophy,”’ and that of 


Youth has at length found a sage and teacher to instruct the rising | 


generation in the duty of prudence. Mr. Glass’s discuurse is one of great 
excellence. Other useful brochures demand their due share of commen- 
dation. Among these we distinguish Dr. Smith's Law of Master and 


Servant, Law and Liberty, a meritorious paper from “ Meliora,” and | 


Lilwall’s Bondage in the Bakehouse. We likewise acknowledge wi'h 
thanks the recent numbers of the Revue Indépendante. M. Mirecourt’s 


Portrait of Napoleon IIT. will also amuse, and M. Manin’s Letters on the 


Italian Question will instruct the reader. 

We can sincerely recommend Mr. Mackenzie’s Solicitors’ Book-keeping. 
The amount and variety of really useful information it contains is quite as- 
tonishing ; ‘‘ book-keeping ” by no means comprehends its resources, as will 

seen presently. But, first, it cannot be too often or too earnestlyaftirmed 
that double entry is the only true method of book-keeping, and here 


persons desirous of learning that method will find an able exposition of it | 


by Mr. Mackenzie. The plan he recommends for solicitors’ accounts is 
likewise set out in full, with complete examples, which cannot fail to 
explain themselves. Next comes the excellent idea of “ an exposition of 
commercial and monetary terms,” which is, in truth, a short dictionary 
of the technical language of commerce, and will be found exceedingly 
convenient for reference ; short and pithy chapters on costs, the charges 
allowed in conveyancing, and interest of money follow—to which are 
added some well-selected memoranda on legal measures, the relative 
value of coins, arithmetical and mercantile signs, tables of useful dates, 
& list of some of the most important statutes from Magna Charta 
downwards, a table of the monarchs of England, and some useful forms— 
in short, the end and object of this little book is utility, an end which we 
can safely say has been amply secured. We commend it, therefore, 
cordially to take its place on the tables and desks, not only of solicitors, 
but of all persons who are much engaged in accounts, feeling sure they 
will find it of no small advantage as a book of reference for those subjects 
which are constantly recurring in business, but which few men carry in 
their heads. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
(SPECIAL.) 
Rome, March 15, 1860, 
A PAPAL TRACT. 


‘ie it has ever been your lot to mix in tract-distributing circles, 
you will doubtless have become acquainted with a peculiar style 
Of literature, which, for lack of a more appropriate appellation, I 
should call the “candid inquirer and intelligent operative” style. 
The mysteries of religion, the problems of social life, the intricate 
easuistries of contending duties, are all explained in a short and 
simple dialogue between a maid-servant and her mistress, or a 
oung, a very young man and his parochial pastor, or a ne’er- 
o-weel sot and an industrious, sober artisan. The price is only 
a penny (a reduction made on ordering a quantity), and the logic is 
worthy of the price. 

In its dire distress and need, the Papacy has resorted to the con- 
troversial tract system, as a forlorn hope. Well, after all, it is only 
fair play. The Pope has had so many millions of tracts published 

inst him, that it is hard if he may not produce one little one in 
his own defence. In the words of Juvenat, his Holiness may say, 
with truth, 


“* Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquam ne reponam 


Vexatus toties 


As a matter of policy, however, if he has got 20 very little to say for 
himself, it would perhaps be wiser if he held his tongue. Be that 








= 
as it may, the Vatican has thought fit to bring out a 4 
brown paper tract in answer to the celebrated—too cele 
“ Le Pape et le Congrés.” The pamphlet is of the smallest bulk, the 
clearest type, the best paper, and the cheapest price. In fagt, 
only wants the mystic letters, S. P. P. K., on the cover, to rey 
it a worthy offshoot, externally as well as internally, of its 
progenitors. Mindful of the Horatian dictum, it plunges at 
in medias res, and starts out of breath in these oul 
“The end of the world has come. Some want a pope and nof ; 
king; others half a pope and half a king; and others again ses 
and no king. ie 
** And who are these persons—Catholics or Protestants, Jews or ~ 
Phalansterians—believers or unbelievers? Men who have oe 
eda 


~— % 


believed and believe no longer, or men who have never beliey 
all P 
“Which are the most sincere of the above classes? The last, 
who say, ‘Gop and the people,’ and who mean to say, ‘No mor | 
popes and no more kings.’ Which are the most hypocritical? ‘The 
second, the men of half measures, who wish for half a pope and a 
a king, trusting the while that either pope or king will die of 
inanition, or at any rate that the king will. Which are the greatest 
dupes? The first, who, Pharisee-like, offering up their prayers, a 
going to church once a year, deceive themselves with the idea that” 
the Pope will be more powerful and more free in the vestry of St, _ 
Peter's than in the palace of the Vatican.” ig 
Any one experienced in tract lore will feel certain that this outy” 
burst will be followed by the appearance of the candid inquirer, 
comes upon the boards at once in obedience to the cull, and add: 
the eloquent controversialist with the stereotyped phrases :— \ 
“These three classes of persons who raise an outcry against the © 
temporal power of the Pope, are of very different stamps.’ ‘I . 
stand whom you allude to; you mean, the sincere, the mode 
and the devout opponents of the Papacy. I have, however, one or 
two questions I should like to ask you; would you be kind enough 
to answer me P’”’ ‘te 
X. of course replies that nothing would give him so much pleas 
sure; and during the first dialogue the candid inquirer appears 
the character of the devout opponent. The pamphlet is much to 
lengthy and verbose to give in full. Happily, the arguments are 
few in number ; and, such as they are, I shall be able to give them 
succinctly enough for my present purpose, quoting with inverted ~ 
commas the exact words of the dialogue, wherever it rises to r 
grandeur. X. opens the discussion by carrying an assault at once 
into the enemy's weak places :—“ You devout believers say that a” 
court is not fitting for a priest. Everybody, however, knows that” 
at the Papal Court the time and money of the public are not frit- 
tered away in parties and fétes and dances. Everybody knows, too,” 
that women are not admitted to the Vatican, and therefore the 7 
habits of the Court are not effeminate, while the whole of its time” 
is passed in managing State affairs; and the course of justice is not 
disturbed by certain feminine passions.” After this startling states” 
ment, the devout inquirer wisely deserts the domain of stern fact” 
and betakes himself to abstract considerations. His first position 
that the Vicar of Curist ought to follow the example of lis Mas 
who had neither court nor kingdom, nor where to lay his head 
upset at once by the argumentum ad hominem, that, according 
the same rule, every believer ought to get crucified. No answer 
to this dilemma suggesting’ itself to our devout fr.end’s mind, X | 
follows up the assault by asking him, as a deductlio ad absurdum, 
whether he should like to see the Pope in sandals like St. Perer? 
The catechumen falls into the trap at once, flares up at the idea of: 
such degradation being inflicted on the “ Master of kings 
Father of the Faithful,” and asks indignantly whether, “for a touch 
‘ Italianita,’ he is to be suspected of having washed away his bapti 
from his brow.” Henceforth, great D., after Cuartes Reape 
style, becomes little d. Logically speaking, it is all over with his 
If the Pope be the Master of kings, he must by analogy have 
rights of a master, liberty to instruct and power to correct. The 
old parallel of a schoolmaster and his scholars is adduced. D. fe 
he is caught; states, in the stock formula, “that this pa 
between the Master of kings and the master of scholars puzzles n 
: because it is unimpeachable; and yet, I don’t want to cone 
everything, and cannot deny everything.” As a last effort, he se 
gests with hesitation that “after all, a law which secured the Po 
perfect liberty of speech, action, and judgment, would fulfil all 
necessities ; and that, in other respects, he might be a subject lik 
anybody else.” On this idea X. tramples brutaily. D. is question 
as to how the observance of this law is to be enfurced, and can gii 
no answer, on which X. bursts into the most virulent abuse of 
liberal governments, in terms commensurate with the offence. “ 
suppose, forsooth, you expect observance of the law from the 
liberal governments of yours, which make the first use of t 
liberty to destroy liberty itself; who exile bishops, and who in 
face of all the world break the plighted faith of treaties and c¢ 
cordats. Oh, yes, those governments who spy into the most sec 
recesses of family life, and create the monstrous and tyrannical loi 
des suspects ! Oh yes, they are sure to respect the liberty and in 
pendence of the Bishop of Rome! and you are baby enough t 
believe or imagine it!” D.cowers beneath the moral lash, and: 
hints rather than proposes, that if one country did not respect the. 
Pope’s freedom, he could move into another ; though he admits af 
the same time he can see grave objections to the plan. Even this” 
admission is unavailing to protect him from X.’s savage onslangy 
who winds up another burst of abuse with these words: “ Yes! 
this is no question of the Pope and the Pope's person, but of the ~ 
liberty of all the Church, and of all the episcopate, of your liberty 
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and mine, of the liberty of princes, peoples, and all Christian souls.” 
, . “ Miserable man, have you lost all common sense, all Catholic 
gense, even the ordinary sense of language P In vain D. confesses 
is errors, owns that he is converted, and implores mercy. No, 
ston in conclusion, “this is not enough; your tongue has 
scandal ; and even, if innocent itself, has sown discord. The 
seed is obedience and reverence to the Pope our Father, and 
Church our Mother. Woe to the tares of the new creed ! Woe 
# the proud and impious men, who under the cloak of piety raise 
their hunds and tongues against their father and mother ! The crows 
gnd the birds of prey shall feed upon their tongues, and the wrath 
of Gop shall wither up their hands.” ; 

Tie demolition of D. the devout only whets X.’s appetite ; and, 
heedless of his coming doom, M. the moderate enters the lists. As 
a specimen of mild facetiousness, I quote the commencement of the 
second dialogue :— 

M. “Great news! a great book !” 

X. “Where from ?” 

. “ From Paris.” 

. “A dapper dandy, then, I suppose.” | 

. “No, a political pamphlet.” 

. “ Well, that is a political dandy.” 

. “ A pamphlet containing the polities of the Moderates.” 

X. “ You mean, of the moderate intellects ?” 

M. “I mean the policy of the Moderates, a policy of compromise 
between the Holy Father and, and— 

X. “Say what you really mean—between the Holy Father and 
the Holy Revolution.” 

After this test of M.'s intellectual faculties, Iam not surprised 
to find that throughout he is treated with the most contemptuous 
dmg He is joked about the fait accompli, and asked 

ether he would consider a box on his ears was excused and 
Sécounted for by this denomination ; questioned as to whether he 
would like himself to be deprived of all his property; and at last 
asked triumphantly, whether the reasoning of his beloved pamphlet 
is anything but rank communism. M. in fact, after this outburst, 
¢eases any endeavour at argument, and contents himself with feeble 
Suggestions, which give X. fertile openings for his vituperative 
powers. For instance, M. drops a hint that the Pope might be 
placed under the guarantee and protection of the Catholic powers ; 
on which X. retorts :-—“ ‘The Catholic powers, indeed! First of all 
you ought to be sure whether the Catholic powers will co-operate 
with the Jew in the disgraceful act of plundering Carist through 
his Vicar, in order to guarantee him afterwards the last shreds of 
his vestment. Secondly, you should learn whether any tribunal in 
the world, in the name of common justice, would place the victim 
beneath the guarantee and protection of his spoiler.” When M. 
€xpresses a doubt whether there is any career for a soldier, or states- 
man, or an orator, under the Papal Government, his doubts are 
= removed by the reflection that the Roman statesmen are no worse 
off than the French, and that if Roman soldiers don’t fight and 
Roman orators don’t speak, it is because the exertion of their 
faculties would not prove beneficial to themselves or others. M. 
henceforth becomes convinced and converted ; he asks X. candidly 
to tell him whether the Papal Government is a bad one or not, and 
is satisfied with the quotation, “ sunt bona mixta malis ;” he then 
inquires in all simplicity why there are so many complaints and 
outbreaks against the Papacy, and is told in explanation that the 
Pope is persecuted because he is weak. X., emboldened by his 
easy triumph, ridicules the notion of any reforms being granted by 
the Papacy, states that what is wanted is a reform in the Papal 
subjects, not in the Papal rulers, and finally falls foul of M. in such 
language as this : 

“What good can we ever expect from this race of Moderates, 
who in all revolutions are sent out as pioneers, who have ruined 
every State in turn by shutting their eyes to every danger, and 
parleying with every insurrection, and who would propose a com- 
Promise even with fire or fever, or plague itself?’ After this, X. 
Fepeats the old fable of the horse and the man, and then bursts into 
Stirade against France. “You refused to believe that Italy re- 
— foreign influence by foreign dominion on the day on which 

tance crossed the Alps. Do you still disbelieve in the treason 
Which is plotting against Italy, by depriving her of her natural 
bulwarks, Savoy, Nice, and the Maritime Alps? Do you not see 
Phat while you are lulled to sleep by the syren song of Italian inde- 

dence, Italy is weakened, dismembered, and enslaved?” The 

t suggestion of M., that perhaps the language of the encyclical 

r was a little too strong, brings forth the following retort :— 
“Yes, it was strong, and tasted bitter to diseased and vitiated 
ates ; but to the lips of justice the taste is sweet and satisfying. 
oor nations! What have politics become? What filth we are 
Obliged to swallow! What scandal to the people; what a lesson 
Ofimmorality is this fashion of outraging every principle of right 
With sword, tongue and pen! In this chaos, blessed be Providence, 
Mhere is one free voice, the voice of Saint Perr, which is raised-in 
ence of justice despised and disregarded!” Hereupon, M. con- 
es, “on the faith of a Moderate,” that the refusal of the Pope 

#0 accept the advice of the Emperor “was an act worthy of him, 

h as Pope and as Italian Sovereign ’”’—and then retires in shame 
and confusion. 
~ The sincere opponent (S.) now enters, and announces, with foolish 

de, that “ Italy shall be free, and the gates of hell shall prevail.” 

ide cometh before a fall, and S. is shortly convinced that his 
Femark was profane, and that by his own showing liberty was a 
of hell. S. then repeats a number of commonplaces about the 

ts of men, the voice of the people, and the will of the majority ; 
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and as in every case he quotes these commonplaces wrongly and 
out of place, X. upsets him without effort. As a specimen of the 
style of logic adopted by X., I will take one cuse at,hazard. 8. states 
that his “reason of all reasons is, that Italy belongs to the Italians; 
and that the Italians have the right of dividing it, aniting it, and 
governing it, as seems good in their own sight.” To this X. answers, 
“T adopt and apply your own principle. Turin, with its houses, 
belongs to the Turinese; therefore, the Turinese have the right to 
divide or unite the houses of Turin, or drive out their possessors, 
as seems good in their own sight.” The gross disingenuousness, 
the palpable quibble in this argument need no exposure. The argu- 
ment, however, is logically rather above the usual range. X. then 
frightens M. with the old bugbears : the impossibility of real union 
between the Italian races; the absorption of the local importance 
of her small capitals in any great kingdom, and the certainty that 
the European powers will never consent to an Italian monarchy. 
His conclusion is a short resumé of Papal history, which will some~ 
what surprise the readers of Ranke and Grepon. “After the death 
of ConsTANTINE, the almost regal authority of the Popes commenced 
in reality. Grecory the Great, created Pope 440 a.v., was eom- 
pelled, for the safety of Italy, to exercise this authority against the 
Lombards on one hand, and the rapacious Exarchs on the other. 
About 726 a.p., Grecory II. declined the offer of Ravenna, Venice, 
and the other Italian States, who conferred upon him, in name as 
well as in fact, the princedom of Italy. At last, in 741 a.p., when 
Italy was not only deserted in her need, but threatened from Byzan- 
tium with desolation and heresy, Grecory III. called in the aid of 
Cartes Marten, that ‘Italy might not perish ;’ and by this law, 
a law of life and preservation, and through the decree of Provi- 
dence the Popes became Italian princes, both in right and fact.” 
On this very jucid and satisfactory account of the origin of the 
Papal power, 8. is convinced at once, and is finally dismissed with 
the question, “‘ whether the real object of the Revolution is not to 
create new men, new nations, new reason, new humanity, and a new 
Gop.” 

The three abstractions, 8., M., D., then re-assemble to recant their 
errors. One and all avow themselves converted and convinced. X, 
then dismisses them with the qualified approval, that:he “rejoices 
in their moral amendment, and trusts the change may be a perma- 
nent one,” and then asks them finally, “ what is the true and tradi. 
tional liberty of Italy, the only one worthy to be sought and loved 
by all Italians ?” To this question with one voice, 8. and M. and D, 
reply, “ Liberty with law, law with religion, and religion with the 
Pope.” The course of instruction is completed ; and if anybody is 
not convinced by the arguments of the allwise X., 1 can only say I 
am sorry for him. 


Turin, March 17th, 1860. 


‘HE result of the votes in Tuscany and the Emilia is highly 

gratifying, though nothing more than we expected. This 
popular manifestation is the most eloquent refutation of the re- 
proaches which have been uttered against our Government and the 
Peninsula. Tuscany and the Emilia have deserved well of Italy 
and of civilization, and have given Europe an example which will 
not easily be forgotten. Public opinion is a power to which both 
people and rulers are compelled to submit. This is a great conso- 
lation at the present moment, since it affyrds the assurance that the 
annexation will be looked upon as an: accomplished fact, will be 
recognised by the civil powers, and adimitted into the public order 
of Europe. But in spite of this, I confess that I tremble for what 
may yet be in store for the country. So long as Rome, Naples, and 
Austria are banded together against the national movement, I can- 
not hope that the danger of continued conflicts is at an end. 

It is not easy to guess at the intentions of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment. When General GarrBpaLpr commanded the troops of Central 
Italy, Naples justified the formation of an army on the Roman 
confines as a precaution against any attempts which the valiant 
soldier might make against the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Not- 
withstanding, however, that all reason for doubt or fear on this 
head has disappeared, the King of Naples persists in keeping his 
troops upon the frontiers, although they are wasted by illness. It 
cannot be for the purpose of defending himself that he has thus 
concentrated his forces, sinve he isin no danger of attack, but for 
some other purpose; very likely with a view to aid the Pope, in 
case the mercenary troops of Rome should attack the Romagna and 
be worsted ; or to be in readiness to enter the other provinces of 
the Roman State if revolution should break out there. 

The internal condition of the kingdom of Naples is such as to 
demand the whole thought and attention of the Government, and 
ought to prevent it from interfering in affairs which are not of per- 
sonal and vital importance. The discontent of its subjects is getting 
past all bounds. In spite of all the severity and vigilance of the 
police, from time to time such hostile dem ns‘rations are made as 
have always proved to be the prelude of serious events. ‘The ad- 
ministration has fallen into complete disorder, and the policy of the 
Government seems directed by pure chance, and to own no regular 
principles of guidance whatever. In one single particular only does 
this Government manifest stedfastness and tenacity—in rejecting all 
the influences of civilization, and isolating itself from Italy. France 
and England have in vain tried to induce the king to consider his 
position, and put an end to a régime of violence which is a perma- 
nent menace for other states. The king, not being prepared with 
an answer, would not be seen the last time that the representatives 
of the two great Western Powers solicited an audience. 

Can he be looking to Russia for support ? The Emperor Nicno- 
Las had some sympathy for King Ferprnanp, and counselled him 
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to moderation. Now, pre rince is seated upon the throne, who 
is determined blindly to follow = — ny em — at 
, Beeeare Sees: wee © © has liberal ideas, who desires 
progress, and has initiated a reform equivalent to a social revolution, 
and who can have no sympathy with the ideas which prevail at Naples. 
The king must, therefore, be depending upon Austria; nor does it 
seem at all im that the Government of Vienna will urge 
Rome and Naples to some attempt in Central Italy, to have the pre- 
text of rushing to their defence. The predominance of Austrian 
influence, both at Rome and at Naples, is a fact which none can 
deny. Neither the Pope nor Francis is disposed to accede to the 
new arrangement of Italy ; and it may occur that they agree to be 
the precursors of Austria, and commence a struggle which may 
open a passage to Central Italy for the Austrian army. I 
much fear that war may not be far distant. To be prepared for 
it is certainly the duty of our Government. Should it not come, so 
much the better in every respect. The attention and care of our 
king and his advisers could be wholly given to the arts of peace and 
the consolidation of the new state. But should it unfortunately 
occur, the Government might confidently depend upon the spon- 
taneous concurrence of the people; nor could it fail to receive the 
sympathy and support of the powers, who see, in the formation of 
an Italian kingdom a guarantee of quiet and order in the Peninsula, 
and of peace for Europe. 

The Chevalier Boncompacni has addressed the following letter 
to the Armonia, in which he calls upon Cardinal ANTONELLI to 
prove the assertions made against himself personally, and the Pied- 
montese Government in general : 

“In his note of February 29th communicated to the French 
Government, his Eminence Cardinal ANToNELLI employed the fol- 
lowing words—‘ A rare, and perhaps unique example, will be recorded 
ty history of what the diplomatic agents of Sardinia have done, to 

e detriment of the other Italian States, in order to second the 
ambitious views of its own Government. ‘The conduct of the Com- 
miendator, BoncomPaent, cannot be qualified, or only by a name 
which I will not venture to pronounce.’ 

“ Conscious, as I am, of having failed in none of the obligations 
which the right of nations imposed upon me towards the princes to 
whom I have been accredited, I invite Cardinal ANTONELLI to 
retract his accusation, and publish the documents which may have 
misled him, and induced him to bring against me, in a document of 
the greatest importance, destined to be known throughout the 
eivilized world, an accusation to which no man of honour could sub- 
mit. Should he not respond to my invitation thus publicly ad- 
dressed to him, I hereby declare that I shall believe his Eminence 
Cardinal ANTONELLI to be conscious of having wilfully violated the 
truth to the prejudice of my honour. “ Boncoyx:Pacri. 

“Turin, March 16th, 1860.” 





Hanover, March 19th, 1860. 
yh Prussian proposals for the reorganisation of the military 
forces of the Germanic Confederation are now under discussion 
in the Diet. Should the decision be favourable to the Prussian view, 
the entire military strength of Northern Germany will be at the com- 


mand of Prussia, and that of Southern Germany at the command of | 





Austria. The consent of Austria, it is said. has been gained, but the | 
Cabinets of Hanover and Saxony, representing the minor states, are | 


still most resolutely opposed. The Cabinet of Berlin has replied to the 


diplomatic correspondence upon the question, deprecates the idea that 
she has any desire to undervalue the importance or encroach upon the 
sovereignty of other German States ; but, without attempting to 
refute the arguments brought forward by Hanover and Saxony, she 

rsists in her view of the question, and demands its solution by the 

ederal Diet. The army reform in Prussia itself occupies a good 
share still of public attention. It is fully expected that the rejection 
of the measure will lead to the resignation of the Ministry, the 


dissolution of the chamber of representatives, or even the abdication | 


of the Prince Regent. This last is hardly within the range of pos- 
sibility, yet so goes the rumour, which appears to be founded upon 
a remark addressed by the Prince to Mr. Miips, a representative. 
The Prince said, ‘‘ What you refuse to concede to me, you will have 
to concede to my son.” This, however, like most utterances of 
German Princes, will bear two or three different interpretations. 

From an ap made by a committee, formed under the auspices 
of Prince B. Rapztw11t, for the purpose of collecting contributions 
for the relief of the destitute, we learn that, in the circle of Schlochau, 
West Prussia, there are no less than 3000 families without the 
means of subsistence; and according to the Pomeranian Zeitung, 
typhus of the most malignant kind has broken out in the circle of 
Neustettin, and is extending its ravages in all directions among the 
rich as well as the poor, from whom it sprang. 

The alarm and exasperation of all parties increase from day to 
day in proportion as the annexation of Savoy appears to meet with 
less resistance from the Cabinets of Germany and England. Upon 
the resolution of Switzerland depends, at this moment, the peace of 
Europe, and the fate of Germany. Should the Swiss take up arms 
against the annexation they would have as many riflemen from all 
parts of Germany as they could supply with the means of sub- 
sistence. No prohibitions on the part of the princes would keep 
them back; the princes themselves would be most likely carried 
away by the enthusiastie torrent. The following declaration, just 
issued by the Committee of the National Association, is deserving 
of attention, because it is a most faithful reflex of the public mind of 
Germany :—The course of the national movement of Italy has been 
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followed by the ardent sympathy of millions in Germany. When 
nation, groaning under a foreign yoke, and rent in pieces, strugg ; 
for freedom and unity, it may assuredly rely upon the admiration of 
another nation that, in the idea of national independence ang 
freedom, acknowledges the principles of its own development, But 
this sympathy, springing from similar yearnings and similar 
interests, ran counter to serious political considerations of another 
kind. The Italian movement trusted for support to an ally whose 
bearing filled all Europe, and, above all, Germany, with distrust, 
That Italy did not reject this alliance, the only one that presented 
itself, is conceivable ; nothing but an energetic liberal policy, and an 
acquiescence in every just requirement of the people on the part of 
the German Powers, could withdraw Italy from the coils of the 
French alliance. This was not done. But Germany must, 
therefore, not the less carefully watch, with the deepest dig. 
trust, the continuance of that policy which made use of the 
Italian movement as the most effectual means of strengi 

ing the aggressive domination of France, and of establishi 
surer foundations for the accomplishment of his still hidden pro. 
jects. The events of the last few days justify every suspicion, and 
admonish the nation to prepare for action. Italy has learnt now 
the price she has to pay for the French alliance. If she be willing 
to pay that price the dangers which threaten us are ouly thereby 
increased. The surrender of Savoy, the passes of the Alps, to 
France, and, still more, the grounds upon which the surrender ig 
demanded, secure the preponderance of French influence in Italy, 
This first extension of territory by the Imperial State is a first 
encroachment upon the balance of power. The aggressive advance 
on the bank of the Lake of Geneva menaces further the integrity 
of Switzerland, which Europe, not without the weightiest reasons, 
took under its protection. Not one square foot of land must we 
allow France to acquire on the Continent of Europe, while she 
holds possession of those German provinces, Alsatia and Lorraine, 
which have raised her military and financial power to its present 
height. Further, the immediate fact of this annexation is not more 
to be feared than the defiant form in which it is made known to 
the world. When France speaks, as in the Emperor's address of 
1st March, of her right to “re-demand”’ territories, it is equivalent 
to the declaration of a policy of conquest and intrigue, only to be 
satisfied by the restoration of the boundaries of the First Empire. 
When the old and never-failing rallying ery of “ Natural bound- 
aries” is uttered in the solemn addresses of the French Emperor, 
we may depend upon it that plans have been formed and intrigues 
have commenced. We have no means of knowing how far the 
French Emperor is serious with the idea of venturing such a throw 
as an attack upon German provinces would be, in the hope of firmly 
establishing his dynasty and gratifying his ambition; but this un- 
certainty must not deter us Germans from proclaiming everywhere 
and on every occasion the determination of all Germany in opposi- 
tion to the desires of France. We declare that the surrender of 
Savoy, or any other portion of territory to France, is dangerous to 
German interests, and to prevent the accomplishment of such an 
act must be the chief aim of a national policy. We declare further 
that every attempt to encroach upon German territory will meet 
with the resistance of an entire nation, unanimously resolved to shed 
their last drop of blood in the maintenance of their rights and their 
honour. No speculations upon the blindness of dynasties, nor upon 
our territorial divisions and political parties, will again succeed with 





| us; nay, the people of France shall find, if they are not already 
notes circulated by those two cabinets. Prussia declines any further | 


aware of it, that thousands among us impatiently long for such an 
attempt to be made, in the conviction that it will prove the quickest 
and most effectual means of uniting us, and of solving at once the 
long-agitated question of a United German Constitution and Par- 
liament. Yet a heavy penalty shall they pay who drive us to seek 
the weal of our nation in the bloody field. To avoid such a risk 
by instantaneous and energetic measures is now the duty of every 
German statesman. Let the whole strength of the nation be at 
once organized, and the liberty and parliamentary institutions we 
have so long sought and waited for be assured tous. The history 
of the past year ought to be a lesson to us how closely the external 
power and internal freedom of Germany are interwoven, how 
impossible it is to arouse an enthusiastic patriotism to march under 
the banner of despotism. Germany is still without a central power, 
still without a parliament, still without a voice in the council of the 
nations. There is no German policy, no German veto in the Savoy 
question, nor any other question that agitates Europe. Thus every 
day warns us, princes and people, to labour at once in the construc. 
tion of a German National Constitution. 

The National Association is gaining strength from day to day in 
spite of M. von Gacern’s refusal to join it; but Von Gacern’s 
refusal was based upon patriotic grounds, and it is hoped that he 
will ultimately lend his name. The Association comprises two- 
thirds, at least, of all the town population of Germany. 

The suicide of the Austrian general, Baron von Eynatren, chief 
of the military department, during the Italian war, and the avowals 
which he had been forced to make as to the disgraceful frauds 
committed by himself and others, by which the lives of hundreds of 
poor soldiers were sacrificed needlessly, is another serious blow for 
the Austrian despotic system. The police authorities endeavoured, 
as usual, to stifle the affair, but by the express orders of the Em- 
peror, the prosecution of all parties in any way concerned in these 
frauds has been continued. The following official article has been 
published by the Gazette of Vienna:—‘ The military authorities 
have lately been under the painful necessity of arresting and placing 
before a court-martial Lieutenant Field-Marshal Baron von Eyn- 
ATTEN, strongly suspected of having committed serious frauds in his 
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official capacity as head of the military department during the cam- 

ign of 1859. At the outset of the inquiry Baron von Eyn- 
4TTEN was obliged to make avowals which left no doubt as to the 
criminal manner in which he had abused his trust. He was placed 
in safe custody, but in spite of all precautions he found means, 
during the night of the 7th to frustrate, by committing self-murder, 
the public punishment that awaited him. He left a written state- 
ment containing a full confession of his frauds, and imploring the 
forgiveness of his Emperor and master, whom he had so grievously 
PAS cannot get at the real facts of this affair, but it would seem that 
agreat number of persons, some of distinction, are involved. It is a 
matter of surprise that Eynarren, who had been abroad till but 
lately, should have returned to Vienna, and the more after the fol- 
lowing scene, which took place just before his departure from 
Vienna: the truth of it is vouched for by the Prussian Gazette— 
The baron was invited, with many other officers of high rank, to a 
supper at Count Grunne's. On his entering the dining-room, 
which was already filled with the guests, and about to take his seat, 
Field-Marshal BENEDEK rose, and declared that his honour would 
not permit him to sit at the same table with a general who was 
strongly suspected of fraud; he would avoid his company till he 
had cleared his character. Those who were of his opinion would 
follow his example. Hereupon Benepex took his hat and left the 
room, and was followed immediately by the whole company. The 
excitement consequent upon this has been further increased by the 
arrest of M. Ricuter, chief manager of the Credit Mobilier society, 
who is now in prison; and the arrest and sentence to death of a 
captain of engineers, Dorr, who was living upon the bounty of the 
Emperor at Verona, of which place he drew the plans and sold 
them to the French. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN BOOKS. 


THE SCLAVONIANS. 


If we look at the present state of the Sclavonian races, it offers us 
avery varied aspect. It is generally supposed that there are sixty 
million Sclavonians. This race of men must, consequently, be 
reckoned among the most numerous of Europe, or of the world. It 
is imposing through its mass, through its numerical superiority. 
This its position among the nations must tend to elevate and em- 
bolden it, while exciting alarms and rendering needful precautionary 
measures among the neighbouring nations; and this so much the 
more that in recent times the idea has become dominant of uniting 
all the Sclavonian peoples into a common brotherhood, known by the 
name of Pansclavonianism. The Sclavonians full into many branches, 
according to the point of view from which we regard them. In the 
first place, they form different tribes, with different names, according 
to the several regions which they inhabit, and the manifold dialects 
into which their language has broken. Following the geo- 

aphical position of their lands and of their dialects, we can 

istribute them into these leading groups: The first, which 
is also the nearest to our German fatherland, would, according 
to the calculations of the Sclavonians themselves, be the south- 
western, or the Bohemian, to which the Czechs in Bohemia, 
the Moravians, the Ruthenians in Galicia, and the Slowacks in 
the Carpathian mountains must be reckoned, in number more 
than five millions and a half; or, if we reckon the Wends in the 
two Lusatias, nearly six millions; they inhabit a long tract from 
west to east. The second is the Southern, or Servian-IIlyrian 
group, to which the Servians, Bulgarians, Bosnians, Montenegrins, 
Herzegovinians, Slavons, Dalmatians, Croats and Wends, or Slo- 
nenzians—some of the latter being included in the Austrian 
monarchy—are to be reckoned, in number at about five millions. They 
dwell in a chord extending from the Balkan to the Drave in Aus- 
tria, in a direction extending from east to west. The third is the 
north-western, or Polish group, to which all Sclavonians are to be 
reckoned with whom the Polish is the prevailing language—about 
eighteen millions. The fourth, north-eastern or Russian group, 
embraces those tribes among whom the Russian—New Russian— 
Great Russian dialect decidedly predominates, about thirty millions. 
A scientific comprehensive picture of the differences of these dialects 
as to words, forms of words, accents, and so forth, is yet wanting; 
but so much is certain, that those tribes which have closest inter- 
course with the Germans have taken much from these; those which 
dwell not far from Italy, from the Italians; those which are subject 
to the Turks, from the Turkish, the Arabic, the Greek, and other 
tongues, and have thus destroyed the purity of the original 
language. Lingual maps, which are now so common, and which 
Include Sclavonic, give a lively image of the extensive distribution 
of the S-lavonie race, but show, likewise, how, in this respect, that 
race has been rent and dispersed. Still more striking are the sepa- 
rations which have arisen and continue through religious creeds, 
In Bosnia a great part of the Sclavonic inhabitants are Mahometans, 
The Montenegrins, on the other band, the Servians, the, Russians, 
the Bulgarians, belong to the Greek Catholic Church. The most of 
the Sclavonic nations under the Austrian sway are Roman Catholics. 
A small part of them, as well as a part of the Wends in Lusatia, are 
Protestants. Here to give numbers would be a vain attempt ; 
but maps may in some measure supply the defect—those we 
mean which furnish in outline the geographical distribution of 
Teligious confessions. Finally, the Sclavonians can be 
ified according to the forms of government under which 
they live. In this relation they are either independent or sub- 








_ ject. The Russians alone are independent; all the remaining 


Sclavonic races are in a state of subjection, either to the Russians 
or to the Turks, or to the Germans—especially to the Austrians, the 
Saxons, and the Prussians. Those subject to the Germans amount 
to about five millions seven hundred thousand ; the numbers of those 
subject to other States cannot even approximatively be given. The 
lot of the subject races varies much, according to the character of the 
Government under whose sway they are placed. Very sad was and 
is the lot of the Sclavonians under the Turkish yoke,—a lot which 
the decree known as the Hatticherif of Guilhane some years ago 
slightly mitigated. Very harsh was the bondage of the Sclavonians 
under the Magyar dominion, from which, however, they were freed by 
the changes in Hungary subsequent to the last abortive revolution 
there. The situation of the Sclavonians under the Austrian Govern- 
ment was by no means joyous. The Austrians troubled themselves 
little about their Sclavonic provinces, while yet in many ways oppress- 
ing them ; but in consequence of the Hungarian revolution, Austria’s 
Sclavonic provinces rose to an equality of privilege with the other 
Austrian dominions. Most deplorable is the condition of the su 
Sclavonic races under the Russian sceptre, which aims at 

else than levelling and Russianising all nationalities in the vast 
Muscovite empire, the Sclavonic nationalities included. The 
Sclavonians had little to complain of in Saxony, where recently 
they have been placed on the same footing as the rest of the 
inhabitants, as had long been the case in Prussia, though the 
political and religious fanaticism of the Poles questions or ous 
with the blessing. The Sclavonians in Austria look forward, 
through the changes in that empire, to a better future, to more 
political freedom, to nobler culture, to a more national existence. 
Heffter’s Sclavonianism. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


The forests are the usual pasture grounds of the herds of cattle 
which pass the whole summer in the open air. The inhabitants of 
a village generally send out their cattle together under the guidance 
of one or more herd boys; thick clouds of dust in the evening 
announce from afar the return of the herd; the long procession 
seems as if it would never end, and we are forced to marvel at the 
power which man exercises over the animals when we see the little 
herd-boy, and behind him the immense oxen which march in the 
van. Horses likewise find pasture in the forests, and it is magnifi- 
cent to see the noble creatures obeying nothing but their own wild 
impulses, playing or battling with each other, or startled, hastening 
away with flowing mane when men draw near. How the 
weulth in horses is, we have evidence of in the daily life of the 
Persons of even moderate means never travel with less than four 
horses in harness, and often there are six. The peasants frequent 
make use of one-horsed vehicles called telegas, in which the horse 
harnessed to a piece of arched wood fixed to the pole ; this arrange- 
ment favours steadiness of movement. When in a Russian i 
three horses are harnessed abreast, they seem all to be going in 
different directions, the appearance whereof is curious enough. 

The Russian horses are smaller but tougher than ours. The 
Russians travel with the rapidity of lightning over untrodden tracts, 
and pay no vegard to the obstacles by the way; in the wooden 
britschkas and telegas, however, it is terrible work for the horses. 
For long journies the tarantass is made use of,—a large clumsy- 
looking, but really light and comfortable carriage, the body of which 
rests on two elastic poles which are connected by the axletree. 
Officers travelling on service, military couriers, and the like, avail 
themselves for the most of the wooden post-telegas, in which, in 
spite of an uncomfortable position on a wooden seat right over the 
wheels, they rapidly traverse the vastest tracts. These simple 
vehicles contrast with the fashionable Russian coach, notable for 
elegance and splendour. It is drawn by from four to eight horses 
of the same favourite colour, and of the same size. On the high 
seat is enthroned the coachman in a long kaftan with a red scarf, 
or silver girdle, and a tall cap bordered with fur. He looks very 
majestic when standing up to drive the horses, wherein he is aided by 
a little postilion in a similar costume, who is seated on one of the 
leaders. 

The Russian coachmen and peasants have an infinite treasure of 
words for talking to their horses. Their speech to them is inces- 
sant ; they have a thousand chiding, cursing phrases, but they have 
in still greater abundance tender, endearing expressions; they 
change their voice at every moment, and go rapidly from the 
softest, sweetest tones of flattery, to the roughest sounds of 
The peasants are, for the most part, bold riders, mount in a moment 
the wildest horses, which have passed all the summer in the forest, 
and holding firmly by the mane dash along without saddle or 
bridle. The green treeless hills, the wide tracks of heath, and the 
mown fields are the pasture-grounds of the sheep, many thousands 
of which belong to nearly every extensive farm. Above all, these 
provinces are the nurseries of pigs, as Dickens would say, who has 
so often described, with humorous, half-sympathising accuracy, the 
aspects and doings of these despised animals, and who would find 
a rich field for observation in the villages of South Russia; so full 
of pretty piglings everywhere, running about by hundreds, and in 
all colours, dancing round their ugly mothers, playing together, or 
rolling in the puddles, and which are not only a characteristic 
feature of the villages, but often a source of riches to their 
inhabitants. 

The hunter finds in the South Russian forests scope for his fallest 
joy and activity. There the wolves have their home, and there, in 
coverts not easily approached, lurk the bears. The stag, with his 
proud antlers, bounds past the oaks; the roe, timid, and yet stung 
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is seen for a moment, only to be lost, the track of the wild 
boar. The ure ox, the original inhabitant of our old German forests, 
hath here found a last home.— Foerster. 


POOR FALLEN AUSTRIA. 

Austria once took for motto, “ Avustrie est imperare Orbi 
Universo: “ Austria is destined to rule the whole world.” Would 
it not be now truer to say that the whole world rules Austria? Yet 
who mourns that Austria is crumbling to ruins? Austria represents 
no principle, has done no great and generous deeds. Well 
for the world when Austria is no more, and the whole of the German 
States are merged in Prussia. There cannot be peace in Europe 
‘till Germany beeomes a stupendous colossal unity, awing France and 
thrusting ia back. 

TENDENCY TO EXCESS. 

The world is like a drunk peasant; lift him into the saddle on 
one side, he is sure to fall down to the ground on the other.— 
Luther. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AND COLONIAL. 


On Wednesday, March 21, the Queen and her family returned to 
Buckingham Palace from Osborne. Her Majesty will remain in 
town a fortnight.—On Tuesday, March 21, the London Gazette 
chronicled the appointment of E. 8. Creasy, Exq., as Chief Justice 
of the island of Ceylon.—On Wednesday, March 21, the Speaker 
held his eighth Parliamentary dinner. 

On Saturday, March 17, the Court of Aldermen, at the Guild- 
ha)l, adopted the report of a committee of the court, condenining 
the resolutions passed by the Common Council with regard to the 
Government Corporation Reform Bill—On Monday, March 19, the 
Westminster Reform Union adopted resolutions insisting upon the 
desirability of lodger suffrage, and condemning the rate-paying 
clauses of the new Reform Bill. 


On Saturday, March 17, the society of St. Patrick held their | 


annual dinner at Freemasons’ Tavern, and collected a large sum for 
the benefit of the charity; many of the London Irish volunteers 
were present in uniform.—On J'vesday, March 20, a midnight 
meeting was held by the “ social evil '’ philanthropists, at the lec- 
ture-hail, Newington Causeway ; Rev. Hugh Allen presided; many 
other clergymen assisted ; 100 wretched starving creatures were 
got together, of whom twenty were induced to accept of shelter and 
‘ood at the reformatory.—On Monday, March 19, « public meeting 
was held at Exeter Hall, of the United Kingdom Teetotallers 
Union, which adopted resolutions against wine licences to refresh- 
ment. rooms and coffee houses—On Wednesday, March 21, a 
meeting of paper makers was held in Palace Yard, to protest 
against the threatened export duty of £10 per ton which it is 
thought the French Government mean to put on rags ; resolutions 
were ed to support Mr. Puller’s prohibitive duty of a penny a 
pound on French paper till the French take the export duty off rags. 
—On Thursday, March 22, Alderman Abbiss presided at a meet- 
ing of retail tea-dealers of the metropolis ; resolutions passed against 
the proposed impost of one-half per cent. on customs duties. 

On Tuesday, March 20, the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ceived a deputation of Teetotallers, who remonstrated against the 
Wine Licence Bill for coffee and refreshment houses ; Mr. Gladstone 
told them that the bill would prevent the very evils which they 
dreaded.—On Wednesday, March 21, a depuatation of inhabitants 
ofthe Tower Hamlets, including Messrs. Butler, M.P., and Ayrton, 
M.P., urged upon Lord John Russell the claims of that borongh 
to additional representatives ; they were told that therein was matter 
tor future consideration. 

On Thursday, March 15, arrived at Liverpool the troopship Great 
Tasmania, with discharged soldiers of the late Indian army; they had 
been shipped at Calcutta nearly a thousand strong healthy men; 
insufficient clothing and unwholesome food were provided lor them ; 
sixty died on the voyage from scurvy and dysentery, and on landing 
300 more were found to be seriously ill; 140 are now in the Liver- 
pool Hospital, where nine have since died, and many have been sent 
to the workhouse; a Government inspector has been sent down to 
Liverpool, now that the men are being cared for.—On Sunday, March 
18, prayers were offered to Almighty God in every garrison chapel 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the recovery of Florence 
gr who is very sick.—On Monday, March 19, H. 

laghan, boatswain of H.M.S. Wile, was tried by Court-martial 

for drunkenness and infamous conduct; sentence, twelve months’ 

‘imprisonment with hard labour, and dismissal from the service.— 
On Thursday, March 22, was a parade and sham fight of all the 

troops in Portsmouth garrison; General Yorke Scarlett com- 


ng. 

On Wednesday, March 14, died, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
the well known musician Jullien, at the age of filty ; accumulation 
of misfortune produced inflammation of the brain, and he died mad, 
and in great agony. It is intended to raise a subscription for his 
widow.—On Saturday, March 17, at Dover House, Whitehall, died 
the 4 Dover; she was sister to the Duchess of Sutherland and 
the of Carlisle.—On the same day, was closed the life of Mrs. 
Jameson, well known and greatly esteemed as 2 critic in painting, 
and as a writer upon social science. 











The public health again deteriorates; the Registrar General’s 
return for the metropolis, published on Tuesday, March 20, : 
an increase in the mortality; deaths 1,563, being an excess of 
over last week, and 201 over the average; births 2,023, increase op 
the average 299. . 

On Saturday, March 17, was received the first private telegram 
at Lloyd’s by the Red Sea route in six days from Calcutta; whey 
the line is folly completed communication will be effeeted in two 
days.—On Wednesday, March 21, arrived the Bombay mail of 
Feb. 25 ; a disturbance has broken out in the east of —the 
tribe of Kookees, inhabiting the Tipperah hills, have descended 
into British territory, and murdered over a thousand peasants; an 
effective force has been despatched against them. 

On Saturday, March 17, the West Indian mail brought the news 
of a fire on the 14th Feb., which had half destroyed the capital of 
Barbadoes ; the loss of property is at least half a mi'lion sterling— 
not more than £30,000 insured. 

On Tuesday, 20th March, Mr. Beecroft, M.P. for Leeds, ang 
Mr. Thomas Stephenson, of Rothwell, had an audience at the Home. 
office with the Under Secretary of State on the above subj 
Mr. Steph n presented to him a “‘ Furnace Detector,” explain 
its great value in detecting irregularities in the ventilation jp 
mines, often the cause of fearful explosions. Its utility was 
immediately understood by the Under Secretary, and by his desing 
Mr. Stephenson left the instrument at the Home-office with him, 
for the purpose of showing other scientific gentlemen. The subject 
of inspection also came into question, and from the remarks made 
there can be no doubt the Government are fully alive to the perils 
of mining, and will do all they can to prevent these sad disasters ip 
mines, and effect a more efficient inspection. 

On Saturday, March 17, the Ionian Bank of London declared 
dividend, at the half-yearly meeting, of 5 per cent.—On M , 
March 19, the London bankers resolved that after the 19th May 
they will close their banks at three in the afternoon —On Thursda 
March 22, Consols closed at 94} 94} for money, and 943 943 ‘ 
the account ; French Three per Cents 67f. 95e. to 67f. 90c. 








FOREIGN. 


On Friday, March 16, a demonstration against annexation to 
France was made by the Municipal Council of Nice ; a deputation 
was sent to the Emperor Louis Napoleon ; certain Paris journalists 
asked if they might publish the proceedings; they were told it 
mattered not what they published—the affair was decided, bon gré, 
mal gré.—On Wednesday, March 21, the Emperor made a speech 
to the Savoy deputation; he told them that “in principie” the 
annexation was settled, and that he expects the concurrence of most 
of the Great Powers.—On the same day, French troops began to 
evacuate Lombardy and to occupy Nice. 

On Sunday, March 18, a despatch was received in Paris ans 
nouncing that Austria will pronounce against any violation of Swiss 
neutrality —On the same day the Austrian Government drew the 
attention of the French ministry to the intrigues of Sardinia in 
Venice ; Francis Joseph declares he will make the “ utmost sacri- 
fices” to preserve Venetia. 

On Sunday, March 18, at Turin, took place the official annexa- 
tion of the milian provinees to the crown of Sardinia; amidst 
immense enthusiasm, Farini handed to Victor Emmanuel, in publi¢, 
the document containing the votes of the people; the king acknows 
ledges them as his people, but refers to his parliament for confirma 
tion.—On the same day the National Assembly was convoked for 
the 25th instant.—At Florence, on the same day, a solemn reli- 
gious service was performed on the publication of the vote in favour 
of annexation; great enthusiasm for Victor Emmanuel and 
Ricasoli. 

In the kingdom of Naples, on Saturday, March 17, a demon 
stration was got up at Atri in favour of annexation to Victor 
Emmanuel ; with difficulty it was suppressed, but eighty men con- 
cerned in it escaped into the Romagna. 

On Friday, March 16, there was a great meeting of “ the faith- 
ful” in the Basilica of the Vatican, to express sympathy with the 
Pope.—Ou Tuesday, March 20, an attempt at riot against the 
Papal Government was with difficulty suppressed by the French 
soldiery. 

On Thursday, March 15, at Pesth, the students resolved to 
commemorate the revolution of 1848; there was a collision with the 
police and military, many arrested, two killed, and others wounded, 

On Monday, March 19, the official Spanish gazette announced 
that the war with Morocco must continue, since the Moors will not 
give up any territory; three Spanish generals in Africa are created 
grandees of the first class. 

On Thursday, March 22, the American mail brought intelligence 
that the Indians are committing terrivle ravages in Texas; it is 
now certain that every soul on board the Hungarian has perished; 
hostilities with Mexico are anticipated, and troops under orders for 
Mexico and Texas. 

At Lima, on the 9th February, Captain Lionel Lambert, of 
Her Majesty’s ship Vixen, was murdered in the open street, ab 
three o'clock in the afternoon; it is supposed that robbery was the 
sole object. 





ENTERTAINMENTS, 
True to her old love for parts of diadlerie, in which it must be owned 
she has ever been most successful, Madame Celeste has brought forward 
at the Lyceum Theatre an original and successfal trifle by 
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i in which the fiend takes the piquant form of a courtier Abbé of 
sie XV. epoch. The scene proper of the “* Abbé Vaudreuil,” as the 
is called, is laid partly in Paris, where Lieulenant Delcour 
Mr. Villiers), the hero of a simple and every-day love-tale, falls into a 
m; and, having therein made an alliance for some reason as insufficient 
as are dream reasons generally with the king of darkness, demands to be 
transported to the old Court of France. With him we are introduced, 
under the gu'dance of the elegant and mysterious Abbé Vaudreuil, toa 
Site at Versailles. Miss Kate Saville makes a charming Pompadour, and 
round her strut and flutter sketchy exquisites and celebrities of both sexes, 
and of such genre as the manners of the time may have brought together 
to the bower of the reigning favourite. This scene, upon which the 
inters and dressers have lavished their resources, is a beautiful one, 
Pre dance music is charmingly selected, and we are positively obliged to 
Madame Celeste and Miss Hudspeth (who, as Marie, the lieutenant’s 
betrothed, goes with him on the shadowy tour) for their elegant revival 
of a minuet and gavotte. The happiness of the vision is, however, 
clouded by the particular attention of M. de Vauban, a Louis XV. officer, 
to the object of the sleeper’s affections. This gentleman is run through 
the chest sans fagon, and his corpse supernaturally disposed of by the 
pliant Mephistopheles. The latter in turn rouses the ire of Henri, who, 
daring to cross swords with him, accidentally stabs poor Marie. It is 
now time to stop the horrors, and dispel the i'lusion. The courtly scene 
dissolves ; we are once more in the lieutenant’s modest chamber, and the 
sleeper awakes to find that the obstacles to his happy marriage that 
existed when he fell asleep have also been removed by a better and less 
exacting agency than that of his satanic reverence the Abbé de 
Vaudreuil. The piece is nicely written, well acted, and, as we have 
already said, extremely well mounted. Mr. Dance’s farce of ‘‘ Lucky 
Stars,” in which a cockney cobbler of Barbican is compelled by a 
shrewish, pushing wife to assume the character of an astrologer, and 
does so with considerable success, follows the leading piece, we believe, 
every night. Mrs. Keeley, who has been persuaded to take a round of 
her favourite old characters, is the Barbara Bristles, clever and enter- 
taining as ever, while in Barnaby Bristles, cordwainer, and husband of 
the aforesaid Barbara, Mr. John Rouse’s well-assumed stolidity and 
embarrassment are very laughable indeed. 

The second public concert of the Mustcan Society or Lonpon, on 
Wednesday evening, consisted almost entirely of vocal music, and much of 
this of a character to display the choral proficiency of the subscribers, who 
rehearse and practise at the Marylebone Institution. Among their 
performances on Wednesday were an anthem by Purcell, a motett by 
Samuel Wesley, and a chorus by Mendelssohn. The instrumental pieces 
were one of Bach’s organ fugues, played by Mr. West, an excellent solo 
for the violin by M. Sainton, and a delicious nonet by E. Silas for violin, 
viola, violencello, contraba:so, flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, and French 
horn. We have never experienced more acutely, on listening to a new 
composition, the combined presence of novelty, genius, and musical skill. 
M. Silas is entitled to a place in the very first rank of composers. The 
nonet is very long, but its peculiarities are so astounding, and its beauties 
come so thick and fast, that anything approaching to satiety, much less 
ennui, is out of the question. Its difficulties are immense, but not beyond 
the ability of Messrs. Sainton, Webb, Lidel, White, Piatti, Barrett, 
Lazarus, Chisholm, and C. Harper: who, playing it for the first time 
together, yet produced a faultless ensemble. Perhaps the most telling of 
the vocal soli was a fine prayer by Lindpaintner, well sung by Mr. Weiss, 
and an air, ‘‘ Why didst thou ever leave me,” composed and accompanied 
by Charles Salaman, and sung with most appropriate feeling by Miss 
Messent. 

On Wednesday next the able and veteran comedian Mr. Frank 
Matthews takes a benefit at the Paincess’s Tuzatre. The bill is a 
formidable one, comprising ‘‘The Rivals,’’ a revival of the famous 
“ Princess’s” drama, “ Pauline,” and a comedy or comedietta in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews will appear. 

A private Soirée dramatique took place under fashionable auspices at 

the Rovat Gatiery or ILLUSTRATION on the 17th inst., at which the 
many admirers of a favourite actress bad the pleasure of welcoming her 
appearance in a quasi public manner. Mrs. Cowper, better known to 
the public as Miss Jane Mordaunt, a younger sister of the lamented Mrs. 
Nisbet, and who left the stage upon her marriage, must be well remembered 
by all our play-going readers for her admirable performances in elegant 
comedy, and she has evidently lost none of her natural or histrionic 
attractiveness during her retirement. The pieces selected for the enter- 
tainment of which Mrs. Cowper was directress, were ‘‘ A Soldier’s Court- 
ship,” a smart adaptation from the French, Mr. Charles Dauce’s charming 
comedietta, “ Delicate Ground,” and the immortai ‘‘ Box and Cox.” Mrs. 
Cowper was the Lady Melford in the first, ably supported by Mrs. T. 
Williams, prettiest and pertest of amateur sowbrettes, and Captain Hood, 
whose Colunel Gayton is, briefly, perfection. In ‘ Delicate Ground,” 
where the parts of Citizen Sangfroid and Pauline his wife were taken by 
Captain Roebuck and Mrs. Cowper, the performance of the former is so 
level and well practised as almost to take it from the amateur category ; 
though, if we must be critical, we cannot entirely recognise in the cha- 
racter the whole breadth (still not offensive) of the comicality he infused 
into it, It is as needless to add that Mrs. Cowper was natural and 
elegant as Pauline, as that we should much like the opportunity of again 
seeing her in more important parts. Finally, as Messrs. Box and Coz, 
Captains Cowper and Hood, delighted the younger visitors, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated as they began, with a cordial and merited expression 
of satisfaction with the performances and the general arrangements. 
_ Among the New Sones of the season we have not yet met the equal 
in either poetic or musical intensity of ‘* Wake not forgotten Memories,” 
(Robert Cocks and Co.,) for which Miss Vredenbergh has furnished 
Signor S. J. Valletta with the inspired couplets. The authoress has 
Uttered the wail of a desolate heart, and the composer, from whom we 
Would fain have more songs of such merit, has felicitously given it strong 
and simple musical expression. 


Maryiesonr Tuzatre.—Last Monday evening at this Theatre, 
Mr. Dillon, the popular tragedian, appeared in the character of Macbeth. 
¢ house was crowded in all parts, and the courteous manager, Mr. J. 
H. Cave, had evidently spared no pains to render the dramatis persona 
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on this occasion as efficient as possible. Mr. Dillon sustained 
principal character with his wonted vigour; and he was H 
assisted by Miss Bennett as Lady Macbeth. Mr. Ellis’s 

also merits commendation, and Locke’s music in this play, which @ . 
gentleman of considerable musical talents was specially engaged to con- 
duct, was performed with unusual correctness and spirit. 

A very successful and laughable piéce de circonstance, entitled “ B.B.,” 
in which Mr. Robson is mistaken for the ‘Benicia B y,” caused tw 
minutes of uninterrupted laughter on Thursday evening; and as a kind of 
pendant to the extremely successful drama of “ Uncle Zachary,” is likely 
to help in filling the O.ympic Tnearre for some time to come, 


PARLIAMENT. 


ITH reference to the English fleet now at Naples, the Earl of. 
ELLensorouGH asked the Duke of Somerser on Fri last 

what the fleet was to do in case an outbreak took place. The Duke of 
Somerset replied that no special instructions had been sent out to the 
officer in command, who would, therefore, use his diseretion aud aet 
according to cireumstances. The Earl of Dersy was doubtful whether. 
there was anything in the present state of Naples to warrant interference 
by a British officer. The Savoy difficulty was then brought forward by 
the Earl of Caanarvon, who called attention to two despatches from 
Count Cavour to the effect that the annexation of Savoy by France was. 
conditional, and that this annexation would not take place without a 
preliminary consultation with the great Powers of Europe, and the 
consent of the people of Savoy themselves. A telegram that morning, 
however, directly contradicted these promises, by stating that Savoy was 
to be annexed with the sanction of Sardinia, and without any appeal te 
the other European Powers. The Duke of Newcasrie thought the 
question was not a fair or proper question to put to the Government, 
which had not had time to consider the despatches and telegrams waich 
now so rapidly crowded on each other. The Earl of Matmessury 
thought the noble duke had exercised a wise discretion in deferring his 
answer. The Duke of Newcastce, in reply to questions, said the subject 
of a division of the see of Rochester would come under consideration 
shortly, but he could not say exactly when. The Valuation of rateable 
Property (Ireland) Bill passed through Committee.—The question of the 
Ballot engaged attention on Monday, Lord Teyn#am bringing forward a. 
motion in its tavour. The substance of his lordship’s recommendation 
was that the Ballot should not be an imitation of other countries, but 
really and efficiently secret voting, The Duke of NewcasT.e considered 
whatever might be the evils of the existing system, so far from being 
corrected, they would be aggravated by the remedy suggested by the 
noble lord. The motion was pressed to a division, and was lost by 
39 to 4. To allay public apprehension, the Earl of Suarressury on, 
Tuesday requested Government to state whether it was intended 
to order the disembodiment of the artillery militia. Earl De Garr, 
and Ripon replied that only four regiments were te be disembodied, . 
The report was, therefore, erroneous. The Earl of ELLenBonovuen 
urged on Government the expediency of completing the defences 
of the country, on the ground that matters were much more 
serious at this moment than they had been at any previous period, 
The Duke of Newcastie remarked that no motives of economy had 
been allowed to interfere in questions relating to the defences of the 
country. The only reduction of the forces would be the disembodiment 
of certain militia regiments on their arrival from India. The Earl of 
Ma.tmessury hoped it was not true that a universal disembodiment was 
to take place; if so he was satisfied the proposed increase of the 
artillery would not compensate for the deficit. Earl Gazy thought the 
determination at which the Government had arrived, to have only 
permanently embodied royal artillery, was correct. Earl De Grey in 
further explanations said as the militia act expired next year—unless 
sudden emergencies arose—it was not the intention of Government to ask 
Parliament to renew it. The Marquis of Normansy again mounted his 
hobby, the Savoy and Nice question. He informed their i 
should shortly move a series of resolutions the effect of which was that 
fuller information on foreign politics, and especially-foreign negotiations, 
should be laid from time to time before Parliament. 

The first business on Friday in the Commons was a personal matter, 
Mr. Bricurt questioning Mr. Newprcare on some words that fell from 
him in that House to the effect that Mr. Coppen, though professing to 
be a free trader and a democrat, was in fact in favour of despotism and 
despots. Mr. Coppen, he was authorised to say, denied certain words 
imputed to him by Mr. NeworGare. The answer of Mr. NewpecaTs 
was a quotation from a letter in which Mr. Coppen was represented as 
being now completely ‘‘ Napoleonized.” Indeed, the charge of favouring 
despotic principles might be fully substantiated by a reference to 
Mr. Coppen’s past sayings and doings. Sir F. Smrra inquired whether 
Government proposed to adopt the recommendation of the Couneil of 
Military Education, and so to extend the C e of Sandhurst as to 
admit of all candidates for the cavalry, guards, and line, who had passed 
examination, receiving at Sandhurst a course of professional instruction. 
Mr. S. Hemsert acknowledged the importance of the suggestion, and 
promised to confer with the council upon it. He could not, 
however, consent to produce the correspondence which had passed on the 
subject. Mr. LaniGan called attention to what he termed the abuse of 
the Poor Law by Boards of Guardians, and the hardships to which the 
destitute Irish poor were exposed. While Ireland sent to England ves- 
sels loaded with fat oxen and sheep, England in retura sent to Ireland 
vessels freighted with skeleton Irish poor. Colonel Dunne advocated a 
rearrangement of the Law of Settlement. Mr. Vitusers in his reply 
showed that Irish pauper cases of alleged cruelty were generally unwortliy 
of credit. The hardships of the existing law arose from the conduct of Irish 
members themselves (a chorus of denial from the Irish members), Mr, 
H. Hearpert tendered himself as a witness of the hardships inflicted on 
Irish paupers by removal orders. Mr. MaGcuine was ready to become a 
second witness, and hoped Government would introduce a Bill to remedy 
existing Irish grievances. In reply to a question the CHANwceELLom of 
the Excuequer explained what was intended to be the operation of the 
wine licence. It was not to prevent holders of beer licenses from obtein« 
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ing a wine licence, but to place eating-house keepers and refreshment 
room keepers under the surveillance of the police. Mr. Haursurton 
asked Government if any notice had been taken of the fortification by the 
French Government of the island of St. Pierre in the vicinity of our 
Canadian ions, and in defiance of treaty. Also what was intended 
to be done with respect to French encroachments and aggressions on our 
fisheries in Newfoundland. Lord J. Russexx replied the law officers of 
the crown had decided that the buildings erected by the French at St 
Pierre did not constitute a violation of the treaty. Mr. Warrrstpe 
asked if the British Government allowed British subjects resident in 
Spain to be coerced into sending their children to Popish schools, or. 
allowed British subjects to be punished for repudiating Popish doctrines. 
Lord J. Russe. replied that the British Government had remonstrated 
from time to time ineffectually against the Spanish laws. It would be 
hopeless to expect to change the laws of a bigoted government and a 
still more bigoted priesthood and people. Mr. Kineuaxe wished for 
the latest despatches relative to the annexation of Savoy and Nice by 
France, at the same time commenting on the discrepancy between the 
French Emperor’s early professions and his late practices. Sir R. Petr 
‘strongly reprobated the conduct of the Emperor of the French, who had 
throughout acted with duplicity towards this country—a charge which he 
feared was shared by Count Cavour, and the King of Sardinia. Lord J. 
Russett in a very subdued tone, admitted that the British Government 
“had reason to complain of what had occurred. Applications had been 
made to Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to know their opinion of the 
transaction, but no satisfactory answer had yet been received from any 
‘quarter, and from some no answer at all had been given. Mr. Bouverte 
made his hebdomadal complaint of the irregular way in which the business 
hours of Fridays were consumed. The Chinese war was made the topic 
of the evening by Sir D. L. Evans, who moved a resolution relative to 
Chinese matters, which concluded wita a hope that some plenipotentiary 
of conciliatory manners would be sent out to try if differences could not 
be pacifically adjusted. Lord J. Russert, who was expected, according 
to promise, to give a full explanation of the policy of the Government with 
to China, contented himself with defending Mr. Bruce, and 

with stating that Lord Excrn was then in Paris, and would go out to 
China as plenipotentiary. A long and somewhat acrimonious debate ensued. 
Sir J. Eveninsrone wanted fuller explanation from Lord Jonn Rvs- 
SELL, and also desired to be informed why France, who had no trade 
with China worth speaking of, should take any part in the expedition 
mow being sent out. Mr. Bricut said, that the history of our 
Chinese policy was full of filth, He warned the House, among 
other thirgs, against entering into partnership with France in this 
matter; against committing this country to hostilities with three hundred 
millions of people; and against demanding from the Chinese such con- 
cessions as could neither be approved by God nor man. Mr. S. Hersert 
defended Mr. Bruce and Lord Erern, and contended that it was neces- 
sary for our honour and dignity to make a proper d tration inst 
‘China for the insult and humiliation to which we had been suddenly 
subjected. Sir J. Paxincron denied that Mr. Bruce was warranted in 
resorting to force from any instructions given to him when Lord Maumes- 
BURY was in office. Mr. C. Bruce strongly defended his relative Mr. 
Bruce and Lord Ergin. Viscount Patmerston detailed the policy of 
Government, and showed that Mr. Bruce was bound to act as he had 
acted under the circumstances in which he found himself suddenly placed. 
After some further discussion, Sir De Lacy Evans withdrew his reso- 
lution, and the House agreed to a Vote of Credit for £850,000 towards 
‘the Chinese war. The ever-recurring subject of the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice was brought prominently forward by Mr. Kineiake asking 
Government if they were aware that Nice, by the municipal council, had 
elected to decline annexation, and would prefer the position of an inde- 
pendent state. Lord J. Russext, who has a difficult and delicate part to 
play, not only as regards the House of Commons, but France, besought 
tthe forbearance of the House for the present ; such inconvenient ques- 
tions tended seriously to embarrass Government. The new Reform 
Bill discussion came on quietly. Mr. Disragxi proceeded to deliver a 
»party criticism on its details. The sins of omission and commission were 
numerous; it could not possibly prove final or satisfactory; it was 
‘brought forward at an fhauspicious time, and when uo one, except a limited 
few, called for parliamentary reform; under all these objections, he 
‘hoped the uncalled-for and mischievous measure would be withdrawn. 
Mr. Bricar asserted that the desire for reform was general; the Bill did 
not do all it ought to do, but it did something that the people required, 
and, under all circumstances, the House ought to accept the Bill. The 
e was adjourned. The last business on Monday was a short discussion 

on the report of the vote for China, in which General Peet declared that 
the vote of £850,000 would prove quite inadequate to cover the expenses 
about to be incurred. Mr. S. Heasert was certain the vote would 
cover the demands which were about to be made. The question of the 
Ballot, with which Mr. H. Berxxey has identified himself by his annual 
motion, was again brought before the House by the hon. member. He 
was determined to keep the question alive, and more particularly now that 
a new Reform bill was looming, which could have no practical efficiency 
unless accompanied by the Ballot. Mr. Heniey seconded the motion 
for the adoption of the Ballot, instancing the pressure of landlordism and 
priestism on the voter as strong reasons why the Ballot ought to become a 
portion of our representative machinery. Mr. Marsa opposed the 
Ballot, having ascertained that its working in other countries was injurious. 
Mr. C. Fortescue was satisfied that the Ballot would not do away with 
the existing evils, but, on the contrary, would increase them. Viscount 
-PaumersTon, in his peculiarly clever and jocular style, dealt with the 
question from the negative point of view. Mr. H. Berxevey, with 
undiminished “ pluck,” replied to the arguments by his opponents, and 
expressed his undiminished faith in the eventual triumph of the Ballot, 
and his unshaken determination to persevere until that triumph was 
accomplished. The motion was rejected by 254 to 147. The Endowed 
Schools Bill was brought on by Mr. Dittwyn moving the second reading. 
Dissenters, by the Bill, were to have the power of acting as trustees 
of endowed schools where no mention was made of special religious 
teaching. Mr. Lowe thought Mr. Diztwyn ought to have avoided 
disparaging remarks on the policy of the Established Church ; the demerits 
of the Bill, however, he considered ought to ensure its reiection. 























The Bill would take away the property of the Established Church granted 
by Act of Parliament, and would place in the hands of Dissenters 

and control which they never were meant to have. He hoped the Bill 
would be withdrawn, and something more practical introduced. Mr, 
Serwyn moved that the Bill be read that day six months, op 
the ground that it was a Dissenters’ measure directed against the 
Church of England, and that it struck at principles, subverted Tules, 
usages, and prescriptions, which it was the interest of any religi 
denomination to maintain. Mr. Newprcate believed the Bill was 
brought in to aid objects which the respectable portion of the 
Dissenting body would disown. The Bill was thrown out by division in 
favour of the amendment of 190 to 120. The Bleaching and Dyeing 
Bill, intended to afford protection to women and children against 
being overworked in these establishments, created a warm discussion, 
Mr. Turner denied there was any necessity for the Bill; neither women 
nor children had reasonable cause of complaint on the ground of task or 
overwork. He moved that the Bill be read that day six months, Mr, 
Roesuck appealed to the House as fathers and brothers, to protect those 
who could not protect themselves. His blood ran cold on reading the 
evidence in the Blue Book, and he called on the House as Christian men, 
not to allow the proved horrors to continue, whatever might be the 
opposition of Manchester members. Mr. Cossetr had ascertained from 
personal inquiry that the work hours for women and children sometimes 
was eighteen hours per day. He trusted the Housee would pass the 
second reading. After a few words from Sir H. Cairns, who asserted 
that the same cruelty did not exist in Ireland, as was proved to exist in 
Scotland and England, and that he had no objection to have the Bill 
extended to Ireland, the House agreed to the second reading by a 
majority of 187, the numbers being 226 to 39. 

On Thursday the atrocious scandal of the Great Tasmania was brought 
under the notice of the House of Lords by the Earl of ELLENBoRovGR 
who demanded some explanation as to the defecitve clothing and stores 
supplied to the discharged soldiers for the purposes of the home voyage, 
His lordship also put some pertinent questions as to the provisions and 
stores for the troops under orders for China. The Duke of Somenssr 
denied that the authorities at the Admiralty were in any way implicated 
by the neglect on board of the Great Tasmania, which he deplored as 
much as the noble earl. As for the China expedition Government had 
exercised the utmost care in providing for the wants of the troops; and he 
could assert that there was no cause for anxiety on that head. Lord 
TEYNHAM moved the second reading of the Qualification for Office 
Abolition Bill, whieh was strenuously opposed by Lord CHELMsForp, 
In the Commons the debate on the Reform Bill was resumed, and 
continued to a late hour. 














Tue Mysterious power of the Magnet is most beautifully deve!oped by 
Mr. F. Herarne, of 32, Basinghall Street, in his Patent Magnetic 
Brushes and combs, which are rug Remedy for Grey Hair, Weak or 
Falling Hair, Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, 
&c. His Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, &c., are admirable; they 
not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in a remarkable manner. The 
Public are cautioned against Counterfeits. (Advertisement. ] 


EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION IN DENTAL SuRGERY.—To Mr. Ephraim 
Moseley, of 9, Grosvenor-street, London, and 14, Gay-street, Bath, may 
be attributed one of the most remarkable and useful discoveries of the day, 
that of a substance for the construction of artificial teeth, gums, and 
palates, so thoroughly adhesive as to fix securely, without the use of these 
troublesome adjuncts, spiral springs. It is, in fact, the most perfect sub- 
stitute for the natural teeth that can possibly be desired, and may be said 
truly to attain the ne plus ultra of art—“ ars est celare artem.” The sub- 
stance, for which a patent has been obtained, is chemically purified white 
India-rubber, which can be moulded to every irregularity of the gums end 
teeth in the most perfect manner, forming, as it were, an artificial peri- 
osteum to the teeth, keeping them from becoming painful in the wasting 
away of the gum, and enabling the patient to use any force in masticating 
or striking the teeth together, without the percussion or rattling tha 
attends the action in general cases.—Court Journal. [ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Keating's Cough Lozenges. What dis- 


eases are more fatal in their q than neglected Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? ‘the first and best remedy is 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d, 48. 6d., and 10s, 6d. 
each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS, SINGERS, ETC. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to 
may be distressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded me relief on several ocea- 
sions when scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would 

be very useful to ee ey Barristers, and Public Orators. 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. { 
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FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 
econd-hand Fireproof 


Safes, the most extensive assortment by Milner 
and other eminent Makers, at half the price of new. 
Dimensions, 24 in. high. 18 in. wide, and 16 in. deep, 
£3 10s. At C. GRIFFITHS’, 33, Old Change, St. 
Paul’s,E.C. Wanted, Second-hand Safes by lner 
Chubb, Marr, or Mordan. 

NOTICE.—Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 


need not apply. 


ne , : sitnai 
lastic Stockings and Knee 
“J CAPS for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAK- 
WESS, of a very superior quality, yielding an unvary- 
ing support without the trouble of bandaging. 
Instructions for Measurement and Prices on appli- 
cation, and the article sent by post from the 
Manufacturers,—POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo- 
place, London, 8.W. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


fi Patent Corn Flour.— 
The Lancet states: 


“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.”’ 





It is respectfully announced that, to any application 
by letter, Brown and Polson forward the address (for 
any village or town in the Three Kingdoms) of Gro 
cers, Chemists, &c., who supply their Corn Flour at 
the usual price. Where any similar article is substi- 
tuted or forced into sale upon pretence of being “ the 
same thing.” or “‘as good as Brown and Polson’s,” if 
the name, address, and designation #re kindly commu- 
nicated such confidence will be greatly appreciated.— 
Brown and Poison, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley, and 23, Ironmonger-iane, London. 








KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE 


AND SPARROWS. 
arber’s Poisoned Wheat 


kilis Mice and Sparrows on the spot. 
4d.,and 8d. packets, with directions and testimonials. 
No risk or damage in laying this Wheat about. From a 
single packet hundreds of mice and sparrows are found 
.—Ayents: Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; 
W. Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; B. Yates and Co., 
2%, Budge-row, London; and sold by all Druggists Gro- 
cers, &c., throughout the United Kingdom.—Barber’s 
Poisoned Wheat Works, Ipswich. Removed from Eye, 
Suffolk. 





Teeth replaced. Decayed 
=» Teeth gestored. Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist, supplies patented Incorrodible Teeth without 
extracting Teeth or Stumps on his never-failing and 
i inciple of self-adhesion ; rendering detec- 
Articulstion and mastication guar- 
anteed. Decayed Teeth rendered insensible to pain, 
and stopped with his Osteoplastic Enamel—of the 
same colour as the Teeth, permanently useful, and 
lasting unchanged for years, (a most important disco- 
very in Dental Science!) Lonse Teeth, fastened, &c. 
ours, Ten to Six. Consultation free. Charges 
strictly moderate. 314, Regent-street (opposite the 
Polytechnic), and Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 






Dye. Only one application. Instantaneous, 
Indelible, Harmless and Scentless. In cases, post 
free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 


Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.c. 
“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 


most extraordinary productionsof Modern Chemistry.” | : 
: — “* | cally prepared India Rubber in lieu of the ord'nary gold 


| or bone frame. Ail sharp edges are avoided ; nosprings, 


—ZIliustrated London News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of 
E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857, 
A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the Hair Mr. 
guaranteeshis QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
Most succes-ful as a restorative, also in checking 
oy strengthening weak hair, and preventing 
ts falling off; most effectual in the growth of whiskers, 
moustachios, *c. The money immediately returned 
if not effectual. Post free for 2s. 6d. in Stamps.— 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden. 

E. F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation 
ever produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath, 

ree from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, 
1s, 3d. in stamps. 


D>: Kahn will continue to 
deliver his popular Lectures on the “ Philoso. 
y of Marriage,” daily at 3 and 8, at his Museum, 
p of the Haymarket. Admission One Shilling. Dr. 


rize Medal Liquid Hair | 





In 1d., 2d., | 


Langdale | 


| Mastication and the Evils attendant thereon may be 
| avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth proper! 


Kahn’s treatise on the above subject, sent post-free | 


twelve stamps, direct from the author, 17, Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


CERTAIN MEANS OF CURE GRATIS. 


| half the ordinary cost.‘ Gabriel’s Treatise is of im- 


as prepared by the Ecole Pharmacien, Paris, | 


The New Frerch Remedy 
has 


been used by the most eminent of the Medical 
Faculty on the Continent for several years, with great 
» and has been found a certain remedy for 
@ffectually restoring the Nervous and ebilitated to a 
te of vigorous Health. Ful! particulars forwarded 
tuitously to any address, with every instruction 
self cure, on receipt of a stamped directed en- 
prope: by MONS. DUVAL, Patent Medicine Agent, 
irmingham, 


; 


“British College 


Jamaica . Miss Kington. 

Madras .. . R.L. Pereira, Esq. | 
| Mexico... . Mr. Togno. 

Montreal . Mr. Trudeau. 


of Health, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OP 


MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI- 
CINES :— 


Australia... .. .. .. .. Mr. Charlwood, 
Bavaria... .. «+ «. +o» «+» Mr. Gayrhos. 
Baltimore.. .. .. «. «. J C. French and Son. 
Barbadoes .. .. .. «. «. Collymore and Gill. 
Barcelona.. .. .. «+ +. Miret and Cuyas. 
Brody .. .. «+ «+ «+» +» Mr. Kornfield. 
Carthagemn 4. ne co oe r. C 


Mr. Cauto. 
Caloutts... .» oc cc cc oo Mi mB, Came 
Cape Breton Mr. Ward. 


M. Stampa 


Constantinople .. |... .... pa. 
Michaelsen and Holm. 


Copenhagen .. .. «. oe 


CUAGOW 2c 0c ch te 0p os ee 
Elsinore .. .. «. «. «« Mr. Steenberg 
Wramee «. 1. cc 6 00 oe a 
Germany and Austria... .. Mr. Berck. 
Gibraltar .. .. «. «. «+» Mr. Roberts. 


Guernsey .. .e oo « o« Me. Coe 

Halifax (N.S.) .. .. «. eo Mr. M‘Kinlay. 
Hamburg .. .. .. «. «. =%Mr. Krauskopf. 
Honduras .. .. « . Mr. Henderson. | 


Mr Parris. 
. Firth, Pond, and Co, 
Wm. Waguer, Esq 


New Zealand .... onishe 
New York es 
Odessa «se 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 
[he Pale Newfoundland, 


yure and tasteless; the Light Brown cheaper 
and of good quality. The demand for these Oils 
most highly recommended for their medicinal pro- 
perties, hasso greatly increased, that Mr. KEATING, 
being anxious to bring them within the reach of al- 
classes, now imports direct the Pale from Newfound- 
land, and the Brown from the Norwegian Islands. 
The Pale may be had in half pints, Is. 6d.; pints, 2s. 
6d.; quarts, 4s. 6d. The Light Brown in pints, 1s. 8d. ; 
quarts 3s. At79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





A SPRING.—Among the mary luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
Jt nourishes the roots and body of the hair, imparts 
the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fra- 
grance of perfume, and, at this — of the year, 
prevents the hair from falling off, or, if already too 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress, 
and soon restore \t again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
use it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening 
the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing new 
hair, whiskers, and moustaches. Established upwards 
of 30 years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
8s 6d., 6s., and lis. only, 

Cc. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street, 
North, Strana, W.C. 
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Teeth .—By Her Majesty’s 

Royal Letters Patent. Newly Invented ana 
Patented Application of Chemically prepared INDIA 
RUBBER in the construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates. Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGEON 
DE STIST,9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR 
SQUARE, sole Inventor and Patentee. A new, original, 
and invaluabie invention, consisting in the adaptation, 
with the most absolute perfection and success, of chemi- 








wires, or fastenings ure required; a greatly-increased 
freedom of suction is supplied; a naiural elasticity 
hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 
most unerring accuracy, are secured; the greatest sup- 
port is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or ren- 
dered tender by the absorption of the gams. The acids 
of the month exert no agency on the prepared India 
Rubber, and, as a non-conductor, fluids of any tempera- 
ture may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained 
in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste being 
at the same time wholly provided against by the pecu- | 
liar nature ofits preparation. Teeth filled with gold and 
Mr. Ephraim Mosely’s White Enamel, the only stopping 
that will not become discoloured, and particularly re- 
commended for the front teeth.- 9, Grosvenor-street, 
Grusvenor-square, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 
10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Teeth without Springs. By 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. Improper | 


con- 
structed and of pure Materials. Messrs. GABRIEL, 
the Old-Established Dentists’ Treatise on the Loss and 
best means of Restoring the Teeth, explains their 
Sys'em of supplying Artificial Masticators with Vul- 
canised Gum-coloured India Bubber as a base; no 
metal whatsoever is used—springs and wires are | 
entirely dispensed with, while a greatly increased 
amount of suction is obtained, together with the best 
materials and first-class workmanship, at less than 


portance to all requiring the dentist’s aid, and ema- 
nating from such a source, it may be confidently relied 
on.—Uwrrep Service Gazetre.—* T.ousands requir- 
ing artificial teeth are deterred from consulting a 
dentist, tearing the anticipated cost, or dread of 
fa lure—To al! such we say, peruse ‘Gabriel’s Trea- 
tise.’”""—Civia Seavice Gazerrs. 

Published by Messrs. Gasrret (gratis on application, 
or sent on receipt of three postage stamps), at their 
establishments,—33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, & i10, Regent- 
street, London. Observe name and numbers particu- 
larly); and 134, Duke-street, Liverpool, | 


| Hundred Medical Gentlemen to be 


GREY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR. 


Neuralgia, Nervous Head- 
by 


ache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints —_ 
F. M. BERRINGS PATENT 
BRUSHES, 10s. and 15s.; COMBS, 2s. 6d. 
Grey Hair and Baldness vented -/ F. 
Patent Preventive Brush. Price 4s. and 5s. 


MAGN 
- to 
M. H's 


Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London, where 
de had, Gratis, lustrated let “* wi Hak 
becomes Grey, and its .” Sold by all Chy- 
nists and Perfumers of X 





RUPTURBS, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


. , . 
W hite’s Moc-Main Lever 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Two 
1 c the most effec- 
tive invention in the curative treatment of Her. 
nia. The use of a steel spring (eo hurtful in its 
effects} is here avoided, a bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
oe is supplied by the Moc- Main = Patent Lever, 
tting with so muc 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 


ference of the body, two tnehes low the hip, being 
sent to the manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 

v Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
52s. 6d.— Pustag: 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 
52s id.—Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. for 
VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e, 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an in 8 ing. 

Price from 7s. 6d to 16s. each.—-Postage 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 


Pectrical influence in 
Health and Disease. 


Just published, ee ls, 
free by t for 13 stamps, SECOND LIFE; or, 
Electrical Nervous Force: a Medical Work intended 


for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various modes of nervous and physical debility, 
and the distressing ulterior uences to wi 
they lead; with practical observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
of these disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in 
constitutions relaxed or debilitated from various 
enervating causes. Illustrated with cases compiled 
from the Note. book of a istered Medical Prae- 
titioner of twenty years’ 5 ng. 

Unlike many vaunted restoratives, electricity is one 
which commends itself to the medical man as being 
accordant with the soundest teachings of physiology. 
By the most obvious indication it admits of being 
shown that the electrical and nervous energies are 
identical; hence, that when the latter fails, the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 

larities of any kind, the nervous system has 
debilitated, paral ysed, or exhausted, and the patient 
brouglit to a condition litule short of total prostration, 
then, by the action of electricity, imparting certainty 
and efficacy to medical treatment, he can be re- 
invigorated, and his health re established to a degree 
almost warranting the derignation of Second Life. 

Published by the author, and may be had of Mann 


39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 
a ! 

A Boon to Nervous Suf- 

FERERS. — The New Medical Guide for 
Gratuitous —irculation, A Nervous Surrerex havi 
been effectually cured of Nervous Debility, Loss 
Memory, Ditnness of Sight, Lassitude, and Indigestion, 
by foilowing the instructions given in the MEDICAL 
GULD&, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the 
author, and for the benefit of others, to publish the 
means used. He will, therefore, send post free, on 
receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, a 
copy of the book, containing every information 
required, Address, James Wattace, Esq., Wiltord 
House, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Sq, London, WC. 








Post free for Two Stamps. 


}xtraordinary Discovery of 
4 


an entirely NEW THEORY OF CURING 
DISEASE, being the recorded experience of thirt: 
years’ special practice in Great britain, France, ont 
America—with -evidenee .of the actual effects of the 
latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated, NEW 
LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Constitu- 
tional Treatment not yet gucci” known, even b 
the Medical Faculty of the British Empire, but whi 
have been recently introduced into England. ~ent 


| free on reveipt of two stamps to vt pee ag Xe., 


by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., No. 27, Alfre -place, Bed- 
ford-square, London, W 
Daily Consuitations from i..even to Two, and Six to 
Eight in the Evening. 
BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 114d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


(This preparation is one of 


the benefits which the science of modern chem- 
istry has conferred upon mankind; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of 
acure for the Gout was considered a romance; but 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine isso fully 
d trated, by licited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 
cluims this as one of the most important discoveries 
of the present age. These Pills require no restraint 
of diet or confinement during their use, and are cer- 
tain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “Thomas 





| Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 


Stamp. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
— 
Mess; Smith, Elder, and 
COs NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
re Cornhill Magazine, 
eaneniay, Iv. + _— will i beplies on 
With Teo Tin Two <5 4 : 
CONTENTS. 
Lovel the Witewr, Viork Black Sheep: Illustration). 


and Philo- 


Pee re ers 





and the 

Teer LA eg and Hard to Climb. 

. Chapter nie ot witle? The by 
‘its .—An 


tooth: how eae this to he pose 
of classification. 


me -- — and natal 
methods. Leng baptism of the 
animal is scheme of classification. 
What is underlying al true classifica- 
tion? The chief groups. hat is a species? 
Re-statement of the question respecting the 


these” Hfatration dren The two hypo- 
tants. 


7. ‘eee By R. ‘ones Milnes. 


Parsonage Gece’ Illustration). 

Cc er X, tne! F Chapter XI. Gri- 

eld rine Bevis) I, The Little Bill. 

R wv Neate 

it: The Cast Sketch—Fmma je Segue of a Story 
by the late Charlotte Bronte). 

12. Under C 


hlorotorm. 
13, The How and Why of Long Shots and Straight 
Shots. 
[he History of Venice. By|' 
W. CAREW H ITT. To be completed in 

4 Vols. 8vo. Vols.1 and 2 (t' hiy revised) with 
and with two Maps, will shortly 


numerous A’ 
be publist lished. Vols.3 and 4(completing the Work) 
will be published during the present year. 


Tit. 
he Life of Edmond Malone 


3 


drawn from the Romance | 


of: Shakespeare), with Selections from 
his Mamiverp t A . By sir JAMES PRIOR, 
Fhe hhe Life of Edmund Burke,” ** Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith: 8yo, with Portrait, 14s.. cloth. 
[Now ready, 
IV. 
The Book of Job in English 
VERSE. sd the Right Hon. the teat of 
WINCHELSEA (Nearly ready. 
Ve 
Pre Life of Robert Owen. 
By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, Author of 
eres and their Schemes,” post 8vo, 
(Nearly ready. 


VI. 


s it not Written ?’’ or, 


the SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY AGAINST 
ROMANISM. <d EDWARD 8. PRYCE, A.B. 
post 8vo, 6s., cloth. (Nearly ready. 


Netley Hall: = The Wife’ s 


SISTER. Feap. ais, 6s.» cloth, 


Vill. 
he Province of Reason. A 
By JO 


to Mr. MANSELL’S Bampton Lectures, 
GIN, YOUNG, LL.D. Post 8vo, 6s., cloth. 
(Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MR. HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


ransformation ; or, the | 


ANCE OF MONTE BENI. By NaA- 
THANT te HAWTHORNE, Author of “ The Scariet 
Letter,” &c. Three Vols. 


“One of the most remarkable novels that 1860 is 
likely to give us, either from English, French, or 
sources. Such an Italian tale we have not 

had since Herr Anderzen wrote his “ Improvisatoré.” 
heneum, 


“Never before (unless our memory be greatly at 
fault) has Italy a@ romance writer with a 
work like ‘ Transformation,’ so composite in its ele- 
no. and so perfect in their organic harmony.”— 


of genius could have written 
ca is singularly beautiful, the 
the justness and felicity of 
ly —* The Americans 
oa ie uced a writer who, 


reymore: A Story of 
COUNTRY LIFE. Three Volumes. 
“The author of ‘Gre: i, is fairly entitled to our 
tions on her a writer 


tula' appearance as of 
fictlon. Hi Her volumes conten much that ie positively 
good in is nee and better still in promise.”— 
Spectator 


[The Cousins’ Courtship. me 


I. R. WISE. Two Volum 
“* The Cousins’ Courtship’ is a kind eo 
~ which an earnest, pure, cute tes love is devel 
&® quiet every-day fashion, without any h 
romance. Its cleverness, its genial tone, its relay tal 
cation. its scholarly a perfectly easy and natural 
language, with its aie’ 5 ture of water and 
a scenery, entitle *‘ The Cousins’ Courtship’ to 


teful recognition from the large novel-reading 
pe lic.” —Spectaior. 


Ss. 


Smitn, Exvper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries. 


oman’s Temptation. 
ane by the Hon, Mrs, RALPH DUTTON, 


Three Vo! 
Man of the People. 


he 
T By WILLIAM HOWITT. Three Vols. 


‘The Voyage of the Lady. 


By the Author of “THE THREE PATHS.” 


Two Vols. 
S tretton of Ringwood 
| CHASE. Three Vols. (Next week.) 
Also, Now ready, price 5s., bound and illustrated, 


(Cheap Edition of “ A Life 


FOR A LIFE.’ By the Author of “JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.”’ Revised, with Preface. 
Forming Vol. ix. of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library. 


Husat anp Buiackxert, 13, Great Marlborough Street 





BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


The Analogy of Religion, 
NATURAL AND REV EALED. By JOSEPH 
BUTLER, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, coplons 
Notes, and Index, by the Right Rev. W. 
GERALD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork, Coyne, and 
S38. 
London: Wit.ram Tzee, 85, Queen-Street, Cheap- 








Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


(Curious Storied Traditions 


OF SCOTTISH ae By ALEX 
} wren, wey Editor ard one of the A tees fa 
Perid-street, 


Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nimmo, 2, St. 
London: SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
M: Bentley’s New Publi. 
CATIONS FOR MARCH, 
1. 
| FJow we Spent the Autumn 
OF 1859. By the Authors of “The 
~ Post 8vo., with numerous Ilustratned 


The Life and joe Sir 


CHALES BELL. By Dr. PICHOT 
French. Crown 8vo. 6s. J » from the 


Ill. 
EDITED BY DR. NORTON SHAW. 


AB Arctic Boat Journey in 


THE AUTUMN OF 1854. . ISAAC 
HAYES, Surgeon of the Second Grinnell E. 
With Introduction and Notes, wy Dr. N RTO. 
SHAW. Small 8vo., with a Map, 63 


IY. 
eonore; or, the Little 


COUNTESS. By the Author ~ “ The Myrtle 
and the Heather.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 


London: Ricaarp Bentier, New Baiting Street, 





Just published, Second Edition, with lilustrative Map, Map, 
price 1s, 


merican Securities : Prac+ 


tical Hints on the Tests of Stability and 
for the Guidance and Warning of British Investors, 
By “AN ANGLO-AMERICAN.” 


Owing to the rapid sale of this Pamphlet a Seed 
Edition, revised und enlarged, has been publ 
— “ Illustrative Map showing the principal 

tion in the Eastern and Western States, 
tn ayn *e ition the Author will endeavour to answer 
every objection raised by the Editor of The Times’ 
City article and by other ‘public writers, in comment+ 
ing on the First Edition ; and, it being to the advan- 
tage of the peo ie of both countries to uphold the 
character of really sound and protitable ente: 
the Author’s views will -be addressed not only An 
British public, but to those whose successful adm 
tration of money, advanced in England for Publ 
Works in America, deserves honourable mention, 


000 miles already in operatiov, 16,000 miles 





side, E.C. 
° ’ e 
Macm illan’s Magazine. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. V1. (for APRIL, 1860) will be ready on Wed- 
nesday, March 28th. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
The Revision of the Prayer Book. 
D. Maurice. 
By R. 


s Requiescat in Pace. 

. Some Recollections of an Old Street. 

. Buddha and Buddhism. By E. Vansittart Neale. 

A Hedge-side Poet. By the Author of “John 
Halitax.” 

Tom Brown at Oxford, Chapters 14, 15, 16, By the 
Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 

. The Sleep of the Hyacinth. An Baie Poem. 
By the late Dr. George Wilson. 

The Decay and Preservation of Stone. By Prof. 
Ansted, F.R.S. 

. An English Painter’s Tomb. By C. A. Collins, 
Britain’s Duty to Italy. By Thomas Hughes. 

Volume I. will be published ou April 2, handsomely 

bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

Macmitian andCo., London and Cambridge. Sold 

by all Booksellers, ‘Newsmen, and at the Railway 

Stations. 


1, By the Rev. F 


bo 


Monckton Milnes 


can @ Sw 


10 





On 4th April will be published, 


The Mill on the Floss. By 


GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Scenes of 
Clerical Life” and “ Adam Bede.” In Three Volumes, 
post octavo. 

Witiram Brackwoop and Sons, 


Edinburgh and 
London. 


upon First 
Bag oy Analogically, 
Statistically, and Morally. JOHN GROSSMITH. 

This work embodies a 2. e field for information, 
not only upon Social a) d Moral subjects, but upon a 
great variety of questions which are essentially incor- 
porated with the political discussions of the day, in 
connection with the Commerce, Trade, and Taxation 
| of the country. Statesmen and lovers of intelligent 
progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 
worthy their attention. 


London: Prresr and Co., Paternoster Row. 


oO vernment 
PRINCIPLES. 








OLDEN TALES, by the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
Cheap Edition, this day, price 2s. 6d. in boards, 


The Colloquies of Edward 


OSBORNE, Citizen and Clothworker of London. 


Also. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
uniform. 


DEBORAH’S DIAR 
OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. 


Anruur Haut, Vintve, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


segrepaaation, 


of new ciawes, involving an estimated expenditure 
of £80,000,000 sterling, are either under construction or 
projected. This circumstance enforces the importanee 
of British capitalists looking carefully to yy existence 
of reliable guarantees for safety and profit. 

Contgents.—The Author and the Reviewers: Prage 
tical Hints for Guidance of Investors; Rae ae 

ress in America: Produce, Population, &e 
ends and Interest on Securities: Commerce and 
Shipping, &c 
NOTICES OF THE LONDON PRESS. 
(From The Times City Article.) 

“ A well written pamphlet just issued on ‘ sna 
Securities’ by ‘An Angio- American.’ : 
doubtedly the conditions he names ought to BL: 
the prosperous results which seem so plain to him, 
Intending sharcholders cannot do better than attend 
to his advice on these points; but they must also 
satisfy themselves upon another, without which, al- 
thougn it has escaped him, everything else ts as 
nothing. . Add the certainty of honest manages 
ment, and of a faithful regurd to the interests of 
foreign partners to the requisites cited in the present 
pamphlet, and you will indubitably have a key to am 
income which will enable you ever alter to despise 
Consols. - Meauwhile, every one will admit 
with him that America should be the most secure and 
advantageous field for the employment of British 
capital.” 

(From the Morning Chronicle City Article.) 

“A very important and well-timed pamphlet. . . , 
The circumstance that will give great weight to the 
writer’s sensible and practical remarks is the total 
absence of anything like a recommendation of any par+ 
ticular kind of American security. The remarks are 
general, and the reader is lett to form his own judgment. 
We must extract the following rules for the guidance of 
investors. They are so good that they may be studied 
with advantage ~ all classes who have money to invest, 
and to whom arge and secure return is an o! 
The author asserts that in any case, where the follo 
features are found in combination, it may be affi 
that all the elements of immediate success exist in the 
highest degree, and that the position of shareholders is 
perfectly safe and certain:—I. The possession of a 
landed estate of extensive area and productive quality 
2. The existence upon such land of abundant ‘nied 
resources and abundant forest growth. 3. The line and 
its contiguous landed estate being so situated as not to 
absorb, in cost of conveyance, too large a proportion of 
the prices obtainable at market tor the various commo- 
dities forwarded. In all new American éuterprises, the 
author insists that the British element in the directorial 
department is essential where British capitalists are 
invited to lend their support. Altogether this is one of 
the fairest little works that have yet appeared on this 
subject.” 
| (From the Morning Post City Article.) 

“A valuable pamphiet.”’ 
(From the Morning Herald.) 
** May be perused with advantage.” 
| _ London: Published by Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill 
| W. P. Metchim, 20, Parliament Street; Bradshaw and 
Blacklock, 47, Bloom Street, Manchester; and T. Fair« 
! brother, 13, Canning Place, Liverpool. 
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